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Editorial Survey 


Every exercise of the mind, every effort to acquire 

information, every evaluation of such information, all 
acquisition of knowledge, either of material or of spiritual 
entities, every thought seeks primarily to determine with 
finality the intellectual rightness of a proposition, or with 
equally final decision to dismiss the proposition as false. 
There may be truth in a word and truth in a paragraph. Each 
truth may be complete in itself, but each smaller or larger 
truth, each less important or more important truth is not a 
comprehensive truth unless it is correlated with other truths. 
The facts one establishes about the present Civil War in Spain 
may be authentic. The mind may investigate them, and rest 
in them with satisfaction, and may decide that they are true. 
But they remain only true in themselves, in their own small, 
cooped-up area, unless they are incorporated in the larger 
aspect of the truth of the past five years of the Republic in 
Spain, of the truth of the innoculation of Spaniards with 
the Marxian ideology, of the truth of Spain’s heritage of 
culture and Christianity. 

Truth added to truth makes many systematized truths, and 
systematized truths form into a kind of genus and species of 
knowledge. Thus, all the truths about God are crystallized 
in theology; all the truths discovered in natural forces and 


OL bee is the goal toward which the intellect labors. 
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elements condense into a scientific system; the facts and 
causations of the acts of men coagulate into the department of 
history. Each genus and species of truth has its own com- 
pleteness, but it must be interlocked with the truth in every 
other known genus and species. There is a common denom- 
inator, therefore, found in each particle of thought, running 
through every department of thought. Truth is one, but 
truth is infinitely comprehensive. Man views the myriad 
facets of truth. God, being Truth, sees all the human divi- 
sions of truth, theology and philosophy and science and lit- 
erature and morality and sociology and economics, in the 
infinitely perfect synthesis. 

The aims of the editors of THOUGHT are a humble ap- 
proach, with the limited abilities of men, to integrate all 
human knowledge with Divine Truth. We seek the common 
denominator in each department of finite mental questings, 
and we seek the intellectual links between the recognized 
departments. The researches of the editors and collaborators, 
the judgments and conclusions they proffer whether it be in 
regard to state materialism or psychology or Dante or 
weather-forecasting are of full worth only in proportion as 
they establish the vaster order of inter-relation and of in- 
violable unity in human truth, the derivative of Divine and 
Absolute Truth. 





SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY FOR TODAY 


Scholastic philosophy has often and very appropriately been 
called “philosophia perennis.” The system has a genuine claim 
to that title on the score that it has endured for many centuries. 
It has watched the rise and fall of countless other philosophies 
that have challenged its tenets. It has defended itself suc- 
cessfully against constant and frequently bitter assaults and 
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has emerged from the contest with increased strength. For 
scholastic philosophy is far from being an outmoded body of 
metaphysical assumptions, as is maintained by some writers 
who know little of the system and write of it very glibly. On 
the contrary, in these modern days it is gaining new prestige 
and exerting an ever-widening influence. It is being studied 
with enthusiasm in both Catholic and non-Catholic intellectual 
circles and is assuming an ever-broadening importance in daily 
life. 

The “New Scholasticism” is not new in the sense that it is 
a break with the “old.” It accepts and defends the same 
fundamental doctrines that were taught so brilliantly by St. 
Albertus Magnus, St. Bonaventure, St. Thomas Aquinas and 
other great scholastics of the Middle Ages. It interprets these 
principles in the light of modern scientific discoveries and 
applies them to the study of present-day problems. Thus the 
freshness and practicality of Scholasticism is not hindered by 
the age which adds to its authority. 

It is not only its antiquity which entitles Scholasticism to 
the term “philosophia perennis.”” That appelation is merited 
by the fact that the teachings of scholastic philosophy are 
pertinent and necessary to the welfare of man in whatever 
cultural conditions he may find himself or in whatever period 
he may live. Principles that are founded on truth and guar- 
anteed by divine revelation do not change with the passage of 
the years nor are they invalidated by new inventions. 

The need of a sane philosophy of life was never greater 
than it is today when vast numbers of men are wearing them- 
selves out with straining after false walues. The strivings 
and the agitations of the people are always motivated by a 
certain practical philosophy. The tendencies of a nation are 
directed by the ideals of its thinkers and the principles of its 
leaders. The practical philosophy that is popular today, that 
dominates our literature, that colors much of our education, 
that energizes commerce and industry, that determines the 
desires and aspirations of the crowd is the philosophy of 
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material comfort. There is emphatic need for stressing the 
truth that the pursuit of the pleasant things of life does not and 
cannot lead mankind to its final goal or guarantee the peace 
and order of society or give assurance of the uplift of the race. 
As has been said, such an emphasis is made consistently by 
Catholic philosophy. It stresses man’s duties to God and to 
himself and to his fellow men. It defends the rights of the 
individual and the family against unlawful encroachment by 
the state. It sets itself resolutely against theories that mini- 
mize or deny man’s spiritual origin and destiny and which are 
therefore subversive of the well-being of society. It insists 
that the human being has obligations and responsibilities 
which are founded in his very nature and hence are inde- 
pendent of changing conditions of time and place. 

It is our purpose to present the Catholic viewpoint upon 
philosophical questions that are of particular interest. at 
present and to evaluate modern philosophical trends and 
movements. The editors of this periodical attempt to keep 
before their readers’ eyes this constant conviction, that the 
mechanistic philosophy which, to a great extent, has been the 
outgrowth of recent scientific achievements and which, on the 
other hand, is partially responsible for some of the material 
progress of our age must, in the long run, react to the inevit- 
able harm of mankind. 




















R. C. McC. 





Is GREEK FIRE IN ORDER? 








“What I do say is, that Christian morals and doctrine, 
and all that they meant, are, in our English-speaking world 
much more than in any other part of contemporary white civ- 
ilization, in dissolution.” ‘This is the conviction of Hilaire 
Belloc with whom, considering his wide knowledge of the 
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modern scene, one may not lightly disagree. Books, in which 
the Incarnation, the central truth of Christianity, is regarded 
as a myth, are so popular now that it looks as if the Catholic 
Church were its only defender. The vast reading public 
outside the Church is not so much being misled by false 
leaders as finding in them the eloquent mouthpieces of its 
Own convictions. 

The question now arises, what should be the attitude of 
Catholic critics towards the heads of this anti-Christian revolt 
in our literature? Should it be an attitude of gentle forbear- 
ance? Must we take them aside and reason quietly with 
them in the hope that they will see the error of their ways? 
They are carrying torches and fagots to assist the conflagration 
eating away the walls of Christendom: must we admire and 
point out their beautiful technique to the young defenders 
on the walls; must we insist on treating them as nice gentle- 
men and confine our defense of everything we hold sacred to 
mild expostulation, with a pained look on our face and the 
expression of a hope for better days? Or, is it more in 
accord with the exactions of culture to ignore their hostile 
designs and burning torches and receive them as friendly 
visitors dropping in for tea? 

The defenders of a city against invaders might be excused 
if they acted that way against assailants in disguise. But the 
modern assailants of Christianity are not disguised. They 
come with all their banners flying, calling us opprobrious 
names and trampling our crucifixes in the mud. 

Since parleys are clearly useless, Greek fire would seem to 
be a more appropriate liquid than tea. We recognize and 
honor a reluctance to adopt strong measures; they are usually 
the easy resource of impatience and little understanding. But 
one has to admit that there are times when strong measures 
are the only measures even from the standpoint of charity. 
The humanest of humane societies will not protest against 
the rough handling of a rabid dog menacing a group of 
children. And we offer it as a question worthy of serious 
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consideration whether we have not gone beyond that stage of 
the conflict between Christian civilization and its destroyers 
when the usual gentlemanly procedure is likely to be of use. 

We do not, of course, advocate vituperation and scandal- 
mongering and a swashbuckling style. Mr. Belloc, in his 
excellent Companion to Mr. Wells’ Outline of History, tells 
his readers they will not discover in his book “any of those 
personal descriptions or offensive allusions to private life by 
which our vulgarians aim at extending their circulation.” But 
he has to examine Mr. Wells’ credentials as an historian, and 
he finds that Mr. Wells’ antecedents and social contacts have 
been such as to give him a violent antipathy to the English 
ideal of a gentleman and to the Catholic Church, imparting 
to his brilliant writing a crude provincialism which unfits 
him for the duties of an historian. Chapter and verse are 
cited in proof in a way that was not at all pleasing to Mr. 
Wells; his armor was pierced at its weakest spot. 

We realize that Mr. Belloc’s method, sometimes bludgeon- 
ing and very disrespectful to hallowed names, is often 
shocking to those Catholics who stand in awe of majority 
reports even when they are drawn up under the influence of 
most unspiritual fashions. But, we think, Mr. Belloc has 
justified his aggressive method. No man in our generation 
has done more to upset what Newman called the Protestant 
tradition than Mr. Belloc. 

In that admirable book, The Well of English, Dr. Blanche 
Mary Kelly has the true instinct and employs Mr. Belloc’s 
tactics with telling effect. She discovers a clue to Mr. Wells’ 
warped mind about the church 


in the words which Mr. Wells reports his mother to have uttered in reply 
to his announcement that he had become an atheist: “Better than being caught 
by those old priests.’”’ Such admiration as we must perforce feel for this lady’s 
courage in shouldering the family burdens, by returning to act as housekeeper 
where before her marriage she had served as lady’s maid, does not, it seems 
to me, oblige us to accept her as a reliable authority on matters of theology 
or ecclesiastical history. Yet she or a similar source would seem to be 
responsible for the impressions of the Church which Mr. Wells formed, 
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so early that he carried them with him when he entered Portsmouth cathedral 
to listen to a sermon, in the course of which he was “filled with a fear of 
Christianity.”” There is nothing invidious in describing this attitude, which 
is thoroughly typical of everything that Mr. Wells has written about the 
Church and its priesthood, as “backstairs.”” Nothing in his youth prepared 
him for Catholic culture. Indeed, it is not teo much to say that his whole 
treatment of sex represents the outlook of the servants’ hall, as D. H. 
Lawrence’s represents that of the pithead and the back lane. 

This is not to reproach these men with lowliness of origin; it is merely 
to find in a fact of which they themselves make no secret an explanation of 
their point of view. 


As Miss Kelly intimates, most of these assailants of civiliza- 
tion are lacking in the decent reticences of a normal educated 
man and unconsciously expose their vulnerable heels. Defend- 
ers of the Christian tradition need not go to gossip-columns in 
cheap newspapers for useful information about Wells, Shaw, 
Bertrand Russell and all the other modern saviours of society. 
And, it seems to me, the information they so freely give is 
vital to the discussion. Let us salute their craftsmanship, but 
parenthetically, since they present themselves to the public, 
not as entertainers, but as thinkers in the shining armor of 
disinterested idealism. 

In Victorian days people usualy had to wait until an author 
was dead and his biography written before his weaknesses 
were revealed. Hence, he was likely to do more harm living 
than dead. Carlyle passed as a major prophet in his own 
lifetime. A man like Lingard could write that “I have long 
looked upon Carlyle, with his Anglo-German jargon and 
pompous profundity, as a complete humbug,” but that was 
blasphemy in an atmosphere of adoration until James Anthony 
Froude’s life appeared. Lingard, perhaps, was too blind to 
the touches of genius when Carlyle had a story to tell; he was 
not far wrong as regards Carlyle the Hebrew prophet. Now 
that we know Carlyle better, we behold the major prophet 
inspired mainly by a sort of denatured Calvinism sharpened 
by dyspepsia, with Emerson, a minor prophet of similar 
Calvinism without the dyspepsia, sitting at his feet. 
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The writer had the pleasure once of listening to a country- 
man of Carlyle’s denouncing the Catholic Church in true 
Carlylean frenzy from a pitch in Hyde Park. He was as 
loud as the bull of Bashan, with a bur as thick as the bull’s 
hide, and had gathered an immense crowd around him to the 
despair of all the other pitches. A group of young girls, 
apparently Irish from their accent and Catholic from the way 
the speaker glared at them, were having some Sunday recrea- 
tion by heckling him. The speaker, goaded at length to a 
supreme effort, shouted, “Tell your-r-r pr-r-riests to take off 
their-r-r dr-r-r-esses. They’r-re old women. Tell them to 
take off their-r-r dr-r-resses.” Then a clear girl’s voice rang 
out, “Tell your Scots to take off their kilts.” It is hard to stun 
provincialism. That young girl did it to the hilarious satis- 
faction of a mixed audience. 

Provincialism, it seems to me, is the quality to look tor 
and expose in contemporary literary fashions. It is character- 
ized by a buoyant attraction for the coarsest things in life 
and often for the coarsest modes of speech. The more un- 
traditioned it is in the main currents of history, the more free 
it feels to propose crude and fantastic remedies for all the 
ills of society. Like the self-made man who becomes enorm- 
ously rich by building up a trade in canned soups, the modern 
best-seller in fiction or poetry, is too prone to regard his hard 
won mastery of success in writing as something qualifying 
him to shed new light on God and the soul and human destiny. 
If he has been a coward and a puny weakling before the 
exactions of a noble Christian code of morality, he devises a 
code of his own and preaches it boldly for the comfort of 
himself and his fellow-weaklings to an audience composed 
for the most part of the young and immature. 

Catholic critics do disservice to literature as well as to 
Christianity by noticing and showing respect for such writers. 
We are the last defenders of the principles upon which Chris- 
tian civilization rests, with its great literatures. The literary 
forms which are identified with obscenity and strange morality 
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may possess the skill and charm of an industriously cultivated 
art: making them only the more deadly. But, as Pater pointed 
out, they are not great art, and never can be. The best way 
to deal with their exploiters is to ignore them and to urge 
others to ignore them. They glory in being denounced—which 


is another mark of provincialism. 


J. J.D. 











“WHAT MAKES MAN GO”? 


The economists are not going to solve our present social 
and political problems. Neither are the sociologists, let alone 
the technical expert. They undoubtedly have their place 
and function in any sincere quest for such a solution but only 
insofar as they are truly scientific and remain within the 
bounds of their own proper competence or, in other words, 
so long as they confine themselves to dealing with the purely 
conditioning factors in the phenomenal order and do not 
attempt to usurp the realm of metaphysics and ethics and 
social and political philosophy. As a striking example of 
what is fundamentally wrong, in this respect, with the pre- 
dominant attitude of the so-called “modern” mind we give 
the following very revealing yet typical statement taken from 
the opening pages of C. R. Noyes’ otherwise highly scholarly 
and important work The Institution of Property. According 
to him: 

The study of man as the economic agent and motive power should be the 
foundation of any realistic approach to the subject of “economics.” But, 
unfortunately, the basis for an individual economics does not, as yet, exist. 
Our knowledge of individual human motivation, of the way man acts alone 
or in the mass as a result of his internal stimuli, is of the slightest. Psycho- 
physiology is only in its beginnings as an objective science and the terms for 


the urges such as hunger, sex, vanity, acquisitiveness, etc., are but words to 
hide our ignorance. We know that man makes the economic machine go but 
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we do not know what makes man go. ‘This fundamental branch of eco- 
nomics—its energics—is, and will doubtless remain for a long time, a vague 
and metaphysical matter. Perhaps economic psychology can never reach the 
standing of a true science and will submit only to statistical treatment; like 
the microcosm in the physical field, from the erratic and indeterminable 
individual acts of which, only statistical averages can be derived. So we may 
come to measure the end-reactions of human motives and, since it is impossible 
to avoid imputing a motivation, we will ascribe the result to forces as to 
which we have no qualitative analysis or mensuration, and therefore no 
accurate nomenclature. (Italics ours.) 


‘We do not know what makes man go.” Could anything be 
more symptomatic of our present age and all its troubles? As 
Thomas Carlyle saw so prophetically way back in the nine- 
teenth century: 


There is no longer any God for us! God’s Laws are become a Greatest- 
Happiness Principle, a Parliamentary Expediency: the Heavens overarch us 
only as an Astronomical Time-Keeper; a butt for Herschel telescopes to 
shoot science at, to shoot sentimentalities at:—in our and old Johnson’s dialect, 
man has lost his soul out of him; and now, after the due period,—begins to 
find the want of it! This is verily the plague spot—; centre of the universal 
Social Gangrene, threatening all modern things with frightful death. 


This loss of understanding of things human or dehumaniza- 
tion of our modern civilization is not to be ascribed so much to 
the scientist alone as rather to the presumption of an age which, 
in its reactions from the consequences of the Reformation, the 
Renaissance and the French Revolution, has been looking for 
lazy and proudful ways to the solution of its many intellectual 
and moral difficulties. In their pride they looked for ultimate 
truth in the human conceptualization of reality or subjective 
idealism and, in their despair over not being able to find the 
absolute in any thing so relative, they fell back upon and 
sought relief from all moral responsibility in the naturalistic 
or rationalistic or pseudo-scientific assumption that purely 
material considerations took care of everything. But, as Car- 
lyle said, man having lost his soul in the process now “begins 
to find the want of it.” 

Viewed from this angle, Christopher Dawson in his book 
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Religion and the Modern State manifests a true insight into 
our present sense of want when he points out: 


Liberal Capitalism and Marxian Socialism, both in their own way typical 
products of the nineteenth century, are neither of them really suited to the 
altered conditions of the new age. Both of them were serious attempts to 
face the economic problems of an industrial society, the one from the point 
of view of the bourgeoisie, the other from that of the proletariat; but both 
were vitiated by a bias towards materialism which rendered them unbalanced 
and morally unsatisfying. We need a political philosophy that is more 
Catholic and more humane—one which does not exclude or depreciate the 
non-economic functions and values, but which treats man as a free moral 
personality, the creature of God and the maker of his own destiny. 


For the sake of those whose “bias towards materialism” may 
incline them to justify themselves on the assumption that the 
genuine American philosophy is the (lazy) philosophy of 
pragmatism, the simple answer is that this is but a fairly recent 
New England product and in no sense the philosophy upon 
which our national greatness was originally founded. Those 
who wrought at the framing, ratifying and early interpretation 
of our Constitution were not unaware of the dangers that 
threatened from this modern trend towards a materialistic in- 
terpretation of life which in their own day was already clearly 
manifest in the writings and doings of the Utilitarians. Writ- 
ing to Monroe, Madison states the case against the latter most 
adequately and in doing so propounds the true argument 
against all anti-human forms of social organization. He says: 


There is no maxim, in my opinion, which is more liable to be misapplied, 
and which, therefore, more needs elucidation, than the current one, that the 
interest of the majority is the political standard of right and wrong. Taking 
the word “interest’’ as synonymous with “ultimate happiness,” in which sense 
it is qualified with every necessary moral ingredient, the proposition is no 
doubt true. But taking it in the popular sense as referring to immediate 
augmentation of property and wealth nothing can be more false. In the 
latter, it would be the interest of the majority in every communtiy to despoil 
and enslave the minority of individuals. (Italics ours.) 


This posits very definitely the grounds of our inherent right 
to immunity from the arbitrary, whether at the hands of indi- 
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viduals or of collective bodies, but it also sets forth the funda- 
mental norm of right conduct insofar as we have the inherent 
duty of pursuing that “ultimate happiness.” To this we are 
intrinsically obligated in consequence of the free creative act 
of God who in giving us our nature cannot but will that we 
should conform to all the essential exigencies of that nature— 
insofar as these stand out to our reason—and adopt such means 
and establish such conditions as will properly conduce to its 
perfection. It is thus that man, considered in his metaphysical 
reality and by the very law of his own inner being, is a 
rational, religious, social, political and institutional animal. 
For what language is to common thought, that institutions are 
to common conduct. Both are necessary yet both are conven- 
tional and defect in either is a matter of human responsibility. 

Thus in order to solve our present social and political prob- 
lems we should begin by solving the problem of man. If “we 
do not know what makes man go” it is because we do not know 
what man 1s and we cannot know what we really are unless we 
know the true God. “We” have rejected what was sound in 
the wisdom of the ancients and repudiated what was true in 
the religion of our ancestors and have sold our natural as well 
as supernatural birthright—and all for what is appearing 
more clearly every day to be nothing but a pseudo-scientific 


mess of potage. 
M. F. X. M. 


CURRENT CONDITIONS IN AMERICAN HISTORIOGRAPHY 


Perhaps the most striking fact of the past several months 
in the field of American history is an increase in the volume 
of archival matter. A number of new depositories of such 
matter are due primarily to the activity of the WPA program 
whereby unemployed have been used to clip, copy, catalogue, 
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Classify and store documents of United States historical value 
which were otherwise forgotten or uncared for. More am- 
bitious were the research projects of such organizations as 
the Institute of Jesuit History of Loyola University, Chicago, 
Illinois and the Institute for Research in the Social Sciences 
at the University of Virginia. This latter organization, func- 
tioning for about a decade, has for its chief, though not 
exclusive interest, the history of our South. It has accom- 
plished a great deal in dispelling unfounded or exaggerated 
illusions about the South, and such studies as T. Cary John- 
son’s Scientific Interests in the Old South are of permanent 
value. 

Another notable addition to research scholarship is that of 
Gilbert H. Barnes and Dwight Dumond, who have edited the 
Letters of Theodore Dwight Weld, Angelina Grimke Weld, 
and Sarah Grimke. The Letters provide additional material 
for the study of Southern slavery. A volume on the History 
of American Life has been added to the existing list of that 
series. Ida Tarbell has finished her study, “The Nationalizing 
of Business, 1878-1898.” A partially original study from 
sources is Samuel Flagg Bemis’ Diplomatic History of the 
United States. Several exceptional biographies appeared dur- 
ing the past year. Of these, Bolton’s Rim of Christendom and 
Nevin’s Hamilton Fish are among the best American biogra- 
phies produced during the last two decades. 

Notwithstanding the merit of these and other publications 
of research historiography the general output of American 
history seems increasingly characterized by decadence. For 
one thing history is being prostituted by propagandists of 
a peculiarly fatuous philosophy of life. For another, too 
many historians are disingenuous. 

As for the first, the study of history, as the study of any 
other group of facts sufficiently numerous to afford an oppor- 
tunity for generalization, should have as its ultimate peda- 
gogic purpose the training of the mind to think, to think 
swiftly and to think correctly. Proximately, the purpose of 
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historical study should be to enrich the memory with a body of 
interesting incidents and the imagination with a pageant of 
the objectively reconstructed past. It is true that many 
scholars are engaged in real research to the end that the 
factual knowledge of our generation may be increased and 
that its realization of the truth may be more sharply focussed, 
but such scholars are relatively few. Increasingly history 
is written and taught for such superficial aims as the develop- 
ment of patriotism, the arousing of civic consciousness, the 
acceptance of one of the many ridiculous social emotions that 
historians untrained by logic and metaphysics are prone to 
advocate. Though Mr. Beard himself has once hedged 
(“That Noble Dream,” American Historical Review, 
October, 1935), the entire Beard school seems to operate 
merely to propagate the obviously lop-sided economic inter- 
pretation of history or to persuade waverers that Marxian 
practices will create an Utopia in the United States. 

The disingenuousness of much present-day historiography 
seems to spring either from bigotry or from an ignorance of 
metaphysics. What else is it but bigotry when a scholar like 
Dr. Bolton is importuned to eliminate from the published 
copy of a paper read before a learned society, statements 
which might compel a revaluation of traditional prejudice? 
And why does no word so terrorize contemporary writers 
about history as the term, metaphysics? It is true that the 
term, medieval runs it a close second. Sometimes one is com- 
pelled to believe that many writers regard these as correlative 
terms. 

Recently The Social Studies (Vol. XXVII, no. 6) carried 
an article by Harry D. Gideonse entitled, “Integration of the 
Social Sciences and the Quest for Certainty.” The article 
includes such expressions as: “Tired moderns—not fatigued 
enough to take refuge in the metaphysics of the past’; “the 
curious antics of those who have found a ‘Road Back’ by re- 
tiring to the ‘rational order’ of Aristotle and St. Thomas of 
Aquinas” ; “a course that could exist only on the basis of some 
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totalitarian philosophy of the Marxist, Thomist, or Fascist 
type which deliberately ‘subordinated’ some significant seg- 
ment of experience”; “sterile parroting of the stale meta- 
physics of the past”; “withdrawal to medieval first principles 

. . is to run away from the battle altogether.” It is not sur- 
prising, then, that a confusion of complex thought and an 
unbelievably turgid expression of simple thought character- 
izes such a paper. ‘The fact that the author takes it for 
granted Alfred D. Whitehead is a philosopher and not merely 
a propagandist is also illuminating. 

As a result of these two evils of writing about history too 
much work of little worth is betng done. A flood of popular 
history issues from the presses along with an even greater 
flood of interpretations of historical facts. Until every student 
of history in search of a Ph.D. is compelled to take a course 
in some such mental discipline as the frivium it seems hopeless 
to look for a nation-wide renaissance in the writing of Amer- 
ican history. 

S. K. W. 





WHITHER EDUCATION ? 


Secular educators in America have no clear-cut philosophy 
of education. One group, however, whose organ is The Social 
Frontier, is calling on the schools to refashion the world in the 
direction of the Marxian ideology. In contrast to this cry 
from the left wing of educationalists have been the utterances 
of Robert Maynard Hutchins, the brilliant young President 
of the University of Chicago. In his The Higher Learning in 
America, he takes a stand against vocationalism and utilitari- 
anism and and pleads for a return to metaphysics as the inte- 
grating force of education. Is it an exaggeration to say that 
the words of Mr. Hutchins may mark the beginning of a 
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rapprochement between Catholic and secular education? If 
the secular educator learns to accept or at least, to appreciate 
the philosophy of Aristotle and Aquinas, he is well on his way 
—and one need not say to approval, still less acceptance—but 
to respect for and understanding of the philosophy of life 
that is back of Catholic education. 

The outstanding event in American educational history in 
the last half year was the Harvard Tercentenary Celebration. 
Certainly no such distinguished gathering of savants from all 
parts of the world, representing every field of intellectual en- 
deavor, has ever been held on this continent. It cannot but be 
a cause for regret that so few representatives of Catholic uni- 
versities were on the program. Yet one of the most thought- 
provoking papers read at one of the symposia was M. Etienne 
Gilson’s, Professor of Philosophy at the Collége de France 
and Director of the Institute of Medieval Studies, Toronto. 
His contribution was a masterful lecture on “Medieval Uni- 
versalism and its Present Value.” In it, he declared: 


Truth is universal in its own right. . . . This is one of the most useful lessons — 
we still can learn from the Middle Ages, and one that should remain before 
our minds as a safeguard against the worst kind of slavery to which mankind 
is now being submitted by totalitarian states—mental slavery. In the con- 
viction that there is nothing in the world above universal truth lies the very 
root of intellectual and social liberty. 


Significant for Catholic education was the publication of 
Father Jaime Castiello’s book, 4 Humane Psychology of 
Education, with its altogether admirable plea for Catholic 
humanism. This book may do much to halt those Catholic 
colleges who in the face of pressure are well on their way to 
abandoning their Catholic classical heritage. And it may help 
non-Catholic educators to understand more sympathetically 
the Catholic position. : 

The National Catholic Educational Association has shown 
signs of increasing vigor by its eagerness to study its own prob- 
lems, clarify its objectives. Other encouraging signs for 
Catholic education is the shift by standardizing agencies from 
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quantitative to qualitative standards for colleges, notably by 
the powerful North Central Association. A “Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards,” a nation-wide investi- 
gation with a view to formulating qualitative and flexible 
standards for secondary schools, is being carried on by repre- 
sentatives of the various regional associations. 

In England, the raising of the “leaving-age” and the estab- 
lishment of central schools continue to present problems for 
Catholic educational authorities. In France, the abolition of 
tuition fees in all the state secondary schools constitutes a new 
threat to the Catholic collége. The Catholic schools in Ger- 
many face the gravest crisis in their history. By chicanery 
and fraud, thousands of Sisters who have been teaching in the 
state-supported Catholic elementary schools have been turned 
out and replaced by laymen and laywomen, ready to accept 
and propagate the crude mysticism of Nazidom. Never since 
the period of chaos immediately following the Reformation 
and the Peasants’ Uprising, have German schools and univer- 
sities been in a sorrier state. The golden opinions for the 
thoroughness of their Wissenschaft, so hardly won during the 
nineteenth century, have been lost under the present educa- 
tional regime. 


W. J. McG. 





SCIENCE AND THE CHURCH TODAY 


That there is an unavoidable conflict between the Catholic 
Faith and the physical sciences is a viewpoint accepted by 
many outside the Church. Though refuted time and again 
the intermittent eruptions of anger against the Church show 
that the virus has at best been latent, not eliminated. Glittering 
generalities are the usual order of the day, though occasionally 
the attacking scientist becomes somewhat scientific and tries 
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to get down to facts. But the paucity of charges against the 
Church is shown by the reiteration of the Galileo incident, 
and of the supposed Church discouragement of surgery; the 
two “aces” of bigotry. Writers like Dr. J. J. Walsh and Sir 
Bertram Windle have more than disproved these age-old 
calumnies, but they still live on. 

Some of this antagonism arises from ignorance which can 
readily be dissipated ; some arises from a non-religious or anti- 
religious frame of mind, as Eric Wasmann, S.J., pointed out 
years ago (The Problem of Evolution, Herder, 1909, p. 47): 
“Tn many scientific critics there is an absolute theophobia, a 
dread of the Creator. I can only regret this, because I believe 
that it is due chiefly to a defective knowledge of Christian 
philosophy and theology.” This hostile attitude is even more 
prevalent today because of the prevalent mass-atheism. 

Unfortunately, in the presence of this hostility, Catholics 
have been rather on the defensive. That is bad tactics, as St. 
Ignatius and Napoleon both recognized. To carry the fight 
into the enemy territory is the better strategy. Fortunately, 
in scientific lines we have no reason for being apologetic for 
Catholic performance in the past and in the present. We may 
not have a Rockefeller Institute at our command or a Bell 
Telephone Research Laboratory. We may not be able to 
match professor with professor or instrument with instrument 
of a Massachusetts Institute of Technology or a Johns Hopkins 
Physical Department. But that is a false standard of measure- 
ment. Catholic colleges are not and are not supposed to be 
primarily institutes or departments of research. ‘They are 
teaching institutions, mostly for undergraduates. The com- 
petency of their work must be measured by the purpose of their 
existence. Their primary purpose is to impart a culture and a 
Catholic culture at that. Mental development, not necessarily 
mental storage, is what they endeavor to achieve. (Of course 
there can be little development without a storage of knowl- 
edge, but modern educationalists misplace the accent.) They 
exist to teach, not to form research students. Research on the 
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college level can and should be expected of the professor, for 
it is an evidence of his wide-awake interest in his specialty, 
which means a scholarly outlook. One can hardly be a true 
scholar in any line without sooner or later being impelled to 
search out new by-paths of his own trodding. But his main 
purpose is to teach. 

Yet even in the line of pupil-research Catholic institutions 
are measuring up. Where graduate students are admitted, 
research is imperative, and within the limits of their resources 
Catholic institutions produce good results. More equipment 
is needed and larger staffs; but though desirable, and, to a cer- 
tain extent needed, a false mechanical standard can too readily 
be setup. Not every city needs an Empire State building. 

Catholic scientists of today in the United States of America 
can point with proper pride to a Nieuwland in Chemistry, a 
Macelwane in Geophysics, a Taylor in Chemistry, a Herz- 
feld in Physics, a Jesuit Seismological Association, etc. Their 
names may not be legion but they stand as living contradictions 
to any antagonism between Church and science. 

Again in the United States, the formation of the Round 
Table of Catholic Scientists under the leadership of Rev. John 
M. Cooper, Ph.D. (Cath. Univ.) and Rev. Anselm M. Keefe, 
O.Praem., Ph.D. (St. Norbert’s) has done constructive work. 
Founded for “the encouragement of productive scholarship, as 
distinct from absorptive scholarship, by Catholics, particu- 
larly by Catholic Colleges and Universities in the field of 
natural science,” it has grown in membership from an original 
twelve in 1928 to a total in excess of 750 in 1936. Real impetus 
was given to the CRTS by the formation of local chapters. 
The New York Chapter was the first to get under way (March 
23, 1935). This and the subsequent Buffalo (May 5, 1935) 
and Boston (January 25, 1936) Chapters are entirely on the 
college and university level. Rochester, N. Y. (October 11, 
1936) has formed a chapter composed of high school teachers 
only. Scranton (January 9, 1937) has a Chapter to which 
both college and high school faculty members are admitted. 
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Other cities are planning Chapters. Each Chapter conducts its 
semi-annual (or annual) meeting as it judges best. The meet- 
ings of all these Chapters have been well attended. Each 
Catholic institution of the locality is, in turn, host to the group, 
so that the Catholic scientists become acquainted with all the 
Catholic institutions of their locality and have a definite first- 
hand knowledge of all their equipment. One aim of these 
meetings is to encourage members to take an active part in the 
chief non-sectarian societies and organizations in their field. 

The world today, under the pressure of atheistic com- 
munism, is facing the Church inquiringly along all lines. 
Facts speak louder than words, and facts, only facts, convince 
a certain type of modern mind. In science, we can marshall 
the great Catholic scientists of the past: a Copernicus, a 
Galileo, a John Muller in Astronomy; a Descartes, a Pascal, 
a Riccati in Mathematics; a Stensen in Geology; a Pasteur in 
Medicine; a Galvani, a Volta, an Ampere in Electricity; a 
Guy de Chauliac, a Eustachius, a Fallopius in Surgery; a 
Cauchy, a Fresnel and a Fourier in Physics; a Mendel in © 
Biology; a Lavoisier, a Regnault and a Becquerel in Chem- 
istry. We can call off the roll of honor of these later days: 
a Schmidt, Breuil, Obermaier, Garrod in Anthropology; a 
Marconi in Electricity; a Teilhard de Chardin in Geology; a 
Hagen and a LeMaitre in Astronomy and Astrophysics; a 
Wasmann in Biology; a Whittaker in Dynamics; etc., etc. The 
Holy Father himself has not only used the most modern scien- 
tific equipment for the fulfilment of the duties of his supreme 
office but has himself founded the Pontifical Academy of Sci- 
ence in which membership has been accorded to scientists 
without distinction of creed or race. 

We may have limitations; but limitations do not of necessity 
imply defective work. And if I may dare to say so, in all our 
institutions of learning, Catholic as well as non-Catholic, the 
crying need is for teachers, men and women able to transmit 
what they know thrillingly. Given a teacher and one test 
tube, you will have chemists; given 1,000 test tubes and a dry- 
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as-dust Ph.D., you will have a sitdown strike in the classroom. 
Those who are “mastering” need the 1,000 test tubes and can 
survive the alphabetized researcher. ‘This is not said in dero- 
gation of real scholarship, but is said to point out a danger, 
real and present, that this Ph.D’ed world is facing. True 
scholarship in science as in all other departments of knowledge 


is the tradition and heirloom of the Church, 


and Catholic 


scientists have held and still hold to that tradition despite 


serious obstacles. 








F. P. LEB. 


THE UN-REASON OF RATIONALISTS 


Catholics in general are not familiar with the copious lit- 
erature which is being written in Europe and America con- 


cerning the nature and origin of Christianity. 


They have a 


vague feeling that much of this immense output of books is 
destructive; their instinct is correct. For they see the relaxed 
hold which the Protestant sects are keeping on their members; 
they hear the pitiful pleas put forth occasionally from pulpits 
for discarding this or that dogma; they know that many 
Protestant churches which once resounded with Calvinistic 
thunders or stern Lutheranism no longer echo the old creeds; 
they realize that Episcopalianism too has fought its lost battle 
over doctrine. Perhaps some have summed it up for them- 
selves by saying that the sects are ridding themselves of the 
supernatural. If so, they have seized upon the very root-cause 


of the disintegration of Protestantism. 


In a day, now a century gone, when ministers presided over 
our American colleges, when the incumbent of the pulpit was 
also on the professorial staff of the schools, our institutions of 
higher learning provided a bulwark against agnosticism, 


skepticism and the loss of faith. They carried on and in- 
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tegrated for their students the faith which had been imbibed 
in pious homes and nurtured in village churches. This is so 
no longer. For a new philosophy succeeded in capturing our 
university world between the Civil War and the turn of the 
century. It was taken in from Europe and on the purveyors 
of this philosophy in American colleges may be laid not a 
little blame for the unfaith which is found now in pulpit and 
pew. 

This philosophy was naturalistic in the worst sense, because 
it denied the dualism of the natural and supernatural; in this 
respect its ancestor is the English Deism of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. It was rationalistic, because it made 
human reason the ultimate judge of all truth, and Divinity 
itself had to be somehow fitted into that finite orbit; therein 
you have its Continental grandparent. Finally it was evolu- 
tionary, because it sought natural and linked causes of all 
historical phenomena; in this one sees how the hands of Hegel 
and Spencer rocked its cradle. 

This philosophy is widely accepted now and rarely, indeed, 
does any one of its adherents condescend to examine its insufh- 
cient supports. Its devotees apply it or assume it in numerous 
branches of learning without ever pausing to justify it. Its 
grip is upon half the courses, and even where least expected, 
of our university curricula. Yet its errors are not difficult to 
find. For unaided reason can prove there is an infinite God. 
Such a God can convey His messages and mysteries to men 
and can certify by miracles the reality of His speaking to His 
creatures. Men, on the other hand can give peerless and un- 
impeachable witness that they saw the miracle and perceived 
the certification of the divine message. But the university 
world will have none of this sane philosophy about God, 
nature and history. It prefers in its blindness to say that such 
matters belong to faith. We plead to have them see that such 
matters belong both to faith and reason; but their adherence 
to naturalistic principles makes our plea vain. 

Now when the university professors approached the Bible 
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and the history of Christian origins with this system of 
naturalism, they were confronted with what they called a 
problem. Christianity itself, understood as a supernatural 
system and not unreasonable from its Founder’s day onward, 
was the problem. This institution had to be explained natur- 
ally, they said. It had to be shown to have grown out of pre- 
vious religions and to have emerged under the pressure of 
ardent enthusiasts as an end-product of evolutionary processes. 
it was to be brought to the bar of reason, and since human 
reason could not comprehend an Incarnate God or a Triune 
God or a God veiled beneath the species of bread, it had to 
be rationalized. The Christian creed must be proved to be an 
amalgam out of former Jewish and Hellenistic tenets; the 
Church’s Sacraments had to be proved to have evolved out of 
the symbolic rites of Greek mystery-cults. The very faith in 
Christ’s Godhead, it was alleged, grew out of primitive hero- 
worshiping plus an imitation of Imperial apotheoses. Chris- 
tian Gospels had to be stripped of their alleged legends and 
cleared of their alleged contamination with mythological ele- 
ments, and the whole of Christian theology had to be weeded 
of its Ffellenistic growths. Obviously when this process is 
completed we have not left Jesus Christ, Son of God, the 
Founder of the Christian religion; we have a few apposite 
ethical remarks which came from a pious man born centuries 
ago. 

Such are some of the problems which the rationalistic 
philosophers have attacked, and in the name of what they call 
science, have solved blandly by proofless and unprovable asser- 
tions. In their works a careful reader is struck by a dilletant- 
ism and illogicality in applying the argument from analogy 
that would amaze a tyro in logic. One finds a superficiality in 
dealing with matters of faith, creed and doctrine which aston- 
ishes one who has studied theology systematically. And con- 
stantly one notes a disregard of the honesty and mentality of 
Christ and of the Apostles which makes one shudder. Now if 
such careless logic, such superficial analogies and such per- 
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verse historical method disgraced the textbooks concerned 
with any other history than that of a religion, the printers’ ink 
would not be dry on them before their authors were bundled 
off the university payroll. But in the name of freedom of 
thought Christianity is allowably the plaything of the wildest 


theorist. 
W. J. McG. 








THE RATIONALISTS BROUGHT TO TASK 


A most valuable book dealing with Catholic Theology 
appeared in early 1936. It is Karl Primm’s work on The 
Christian Faith and the Ancient Pagan World.’ In this first 
editorial survey it will be of profit to point out the importance 
and utility of this gigantic and scholarly piece of research. 

It is the great merit of the work of Father Karl Primm, 
that he has shown how hollow and how futile are all these 
attempts of the adverse critics to explain Christianity natur- 
ally. The work is a magnificent piece of apologetic. It is 
more than a thousand pages, and therein the great and serious 
theories of the rationalists are discussed (and shown wanting) 
as well as the ridiculous hypotheses of not a few. The work 
gives us an immense survey of the whole religious world 
(except Judaism) from the early days to well into the time of 
the Roman Empire. For the author is not content to deal 
merely with the Hellenistic period (roughly from Alexander, 
323 B.C. to 300 A.D.), but he brings us back through previous 
centuries in order to have a thorough knowledge of every 
religious thought and current in the Imperial world when 


Christianity entered it. 





1Karl Primm, S.J. Der christliche Glaube und die altheidnische Welt, 1935, Vol. I, 
pp. 505; Vol. II, p. 531, Verlag Jakob Hegner, Leipzig; price 44 RM. At present 
Father Priimm is Professor of Apologetics at the Jesuit Scholasticate of the German 
Provinces at Valkenburg in Holland. 
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The book is a work of comparative religion throughout. Its 
unity and system, difficult in so vast a subject, are assured by 
the simple method of taking the twelve articles of the Apostles’ 
Creed and juxtaposing to them the corresponding faiths or 
views or superstitions of the people of the Greek, Roman and 
Eastern cultures. Moreover, not merely the articles, but 
allied doctrinal topics are discussed with their pagan parallels. 
The method of the author is clear; he sets down the Christian 
belief; he then sets out an apparently similar belief in pagan- 
ism; he asks honestly and answers honestly whether or not the 
Christian creed is derived from its pagan analogy. ‘This 
method is clear, and in a matter where documentation and 
historical reference are of greatest importance every reader 
will have to admit that the author has observed the strictest 
rules of scientific history. 

The calmness and fairness of the writer are noticeable on 
every page. He makes the promise and in his work has kept 
his word that he enters upon a straightforward historical in- 
vestigation. He does not claim that this is the only method of 
refuting the rationalistic theories. But he prefers to take them 
up directly by applying a method which by a puzzling tacit 
agreement they feel is the unique possession of those who re- 
ject revelation. To illustrate. The rationalists say that the 
deification of Emperors partially accounts for the fact that 
Jesus the man was eventually regarded as God. Very well, he 
replies, let us examine that statement in the historical sources. 
On doing so, it turns out that it is a false statement; it is not 
an historical fact; your only support for saying so hereafter 
will be that you think it must be so. In a word, the rational- 
ists, those champions of reason, must dogmatize; their support 
will be the false philosophy described above. 

While a thousand details fill every chapter, the author has 
not allowed the prominent features of the landscape to be lost 
from view. The great sources from which the rationalists 
seek to draw their evolutionary view of the origin of Chris- 
tianity are three or four, and these are kept prominently 
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before the mind of the reader. The great syncretistic move- 
ment with all its ramifications is treated, not in one place but 
as it offers parallels to the various articles. The apotheosis of 
kings and its absurd culmination in the practices of Imperial 
Rome are fully detailed. The secret cults of the Greeks, 
Syrians and Egyptians, with their origin in hazy antiquity and 
their course through ten centuries, are fully traced. The 
popular beliefs and practices are carefully distinguished from 
the philosophical developments in their origins, and the fusion 
of the two in certain respects is discussed. Finally, the author 
has not omitted to point out (too rarely perhaps) that from 
the face of paganism and its religious forms any primitive 
Christian would have turned in horror were he seeking for a 
creed. The Christians said squarely from the beginning that 
their beliefs were acceptances of the rev.iations of God 


through Jesus Christ His Son. 
W. J. McG. 


we 
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State Materialism in the 
United States 


SAMUEL K. WILSON, S.J., PH.D. 


current term, totalitarianism, is divided into three parts. 

Certainly it may be resolved into three elements. In- 
variably these are: first, an irrational reverence for the state; 
secondly, a materialistic philosophy of life held by at least a 
well organized minority of the state’s subjects; thirdly, a single 
dominant statesman or a group of strong and power-greedy 
men in control of the state machinery. Other than these, there 
are seemingly important factors in the emergence of state 
materialism but upon analysis they will be found to be of acci- 
dental value. Elsewhere in this issue of THOUGHT the notion 
of state materialism is more fully described. Here it will be 
enough briefly to enumerate these three elements, because the 
purpose of this paper is not so much to speculate on the notion 
of state materialism or to discover whether it has secured a 
foothold in the United States (that seems obvious) as to in- 
vestigate how it all came about and to what extent the poison 
has infected our political system. 

No one of these elements is of itself potent to produce 
totalitarianism. Even any two if simultaneously active will 
produce only an imitation of the real horror. But whenever 
and wherever active in conjunction, these three factors will 
inevitably result in a strong state materialism even though the 
occasion which permits these factors to function will be found 
to lie in quite another category. 


I IKE all Gaul, state materialism or, to give it a more 


MATERIALISM ABROAD 


As an example, during the late fifteenth, the entire six- 
teenth and the early seventeenth centuries a wide-spread 
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adoration of the state prevailed in western Europe. At the 
same time a series of strong and dominating figures manipu- 
lated the machinery of government. But no European state of 
that period could be termed totalitarian. A combination of 
state adoration and state domination resulted merely in the 
Divine-Right monarchies, primarily because few individual 
subjects had transferred their allegiance, at least their major 
allegiance, from God to the human state. Christian ideals, 
sadly scarred by the religious revolts of the sixteenth century, 
still operated to counterbalance the insanities of the times and 
though on the surface the absolutism of the sixteenth was not 
so different from the authoritarianism of the twentieth cen- 
tury, they are really separated by the vast gulf which divides 
supernaturalism from naturalism. 

When in addition to subject subservience to the state and 
state domination by strong men, the mass of the people or even 
a well organized minority of the people is permeated with a 
philosophy of materialism, the totalitarian state has emerged, 
even though its emergence may not be recognized until other 
factors, occasional in incidence, have begun to operate. 

In Russia this occasioning factor may have been a national 
disgust with the way in which the old regime handled Russia’s 
participation in the World War. In Germany the occasion- 
ing factor seems to have been the resolution of a nation-wide 
inferiority complex. Following the Treaty of Versailles the 
German people suffered from a hopelessness to realize even in 
part the grandiose dreams of the pre-war Junkers. Hitler’s 
plans resolved this hopelessness into hope. In Italy the added 
factor was cultural rather than economic, Mussolini’s plans 
calling, it is true, for a revival of a crippled industrialism, but 
mainly for the glorification of national culture and prestige. 

Of all these states, Russia has undoubtedly suffered the most 
from state materialism, because the Russian obscenity has been 
most shrewdly planned and most persistently applied to a 
people whose only defense was inertia. If there be truth in 
the old theory that as states have no future life in which to be 
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rewarded for national good deeds or punished for national 
bad deeds, and that their rewards and punishments are meted 
out in time, then Russia would seem amply to have atoned for 
its alleged share of complicity in initiating the World War. 

However, despite the presence of potential despots, no 
modern nation has become totalitarian until, first, the state 
has been deified, and secondly, supernaturalism has given 
place either in part or wholly to a wide-spread materialism 
among the people. It must be our immediate purpose to ex- 
amine whether these two changes have taken place in Amer- 
ican life and by what means. No one, whether or not he admits 
the existence of these two national characteristics today, will 
afirm that from the beginning they were elements of our 
national life. 


MATERIALISM IN THE UNITED STATES 


That these two conditions have at least a partial place in the 
United States today must be apparent to anyone who gives 
our history a candid and unbiased scrutiny. The World War 
called for manifestations of exaggerated patriotism. Patriot- 
ism undiluted leads to chauvinism. During a time of war it 
may not be helpful, in fact it may be extremely hazardous, to 
criticize except with restraint and discrimination the efforts a 
government is making to win the war. But such habits of 
uncritical patriotism endure after treaties of peace are signed 
and are strengthened anew when any external danger threat- 
ens. Such a danger has threatened the nations of the world 
since the Russian experiment showed signs not only of endur- 
ance but also of spread. At the same time, history and civics, 
to mention only two studies of young America, have become 
vehicles of propaganda. Indeed, in our day it is notorious 
that all educational processes have become mainly a mechan- 
ized means for developing good citizenship. Good citizen- 
ship to many connotes today an acceptance without question 
of all that the government may do. Partisan periodicals and 
the daily press may attack the men controlling the government 
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but the very paper which outdid itself in personal abuse of the 
Executive in the recent national election for years carried at 
its masthead the stupid and immoral sentiment, “Our country, 
right or wrong.’ ‘That religious practices have at least 
dwindled must be apparent to anyone who compares the Sab- 
bath diversions of today with those of twenty years ago. That 
supernaturalism has decayed must be patent to anyone who 
listens to opinions in private homes and in public conveyances 
and who sifts out the principles which lead to contemporary 
judgments. 

This may appear more clearly if we examine the processes 
by which these conditions arose. It may be helpful to study the 
two processes working concurrently. Indeed, they must work 
together almost of necessity. Chauvinism is only a special 
kind of materialism and it is opposed not only by faith but by 
reason. Unkind though it may appear to say so, the nation- 
wide materialism prevalent in the United States today must 
be laid to the charge mainly of one profession. If the United 
States ever does become totalitarian, whether its totalitarian- 
ism be communistic or fascist, we shall have to charge our edu- 
cators with the most effective complicity in the transformation. 


MATERIALISM OF EDUCATORS 


It is a curious phenomenon, and yet not so curious when its 
causes are analyzed, that university professors are the warmest 
proponents of state materialism. To be radical, in university 
circles, is to be modern and to be modern, university men so 
often feel, is to be rational. Trustees may be economic royal- 
ists but the majority of any university senate is as a rule either 
for communism or for fascism. The number of contemporary 
Ph.D.’s who are convinced democrats is surprisingly small. 
By and large, Ph.D.’s are like the members of any other pro- 
fessional class and the characteristic note of professionalism is 
middling talent. Ph.D.’s, however, have enjoyed exceptional 
opportunities to sharpen their talents and through their train- 
ing have been taken to the mountain top and shown the glory 
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of the world. As a class their ambitions if not for wealth, at 
least for the leisure that goes with wealth, and their thirst for 
power have been made acute by life on the mountain top. Yet 
Ph.D.’s as a class are surprisingly removed from materialistic 
struggles. They rise by plodding and by the operation of 
seniority rules. Removed from the campus, most of them 
would be hard put to it to make a decent living. Perhaps that 
is why professors’ associations set so great store by tenure. 
Unless unbelievably stupid, most of them must realize their 
economic incompetence and this realization develops a sense 
of frustration. The Ph.D.’s ambition is magnificent but his 
ability to realize that ambition surprisingly feeble. 

Since so many university men suffer from frustrated achieve- 
ment, they are ready to embrace any “ism” which promises to 
lift them out of the ruck. Humanly speaking there is no 
greater example of power than the state and we must remem- 
ber that power is more gratifying to the human heart than 
wealth. If the state is to be reconstructed along planned lines 
those whose academic training has qualified them to assist in 
the planning will naturally look forward to the opportunity 
with eagerness. Such an opportunity gives them a chance to 
realize their moiety of achievement. It must be more attrac- 
tive to the average man to command the activity of hundreds 
of thousands than to persuade a handful of undergraduates 
who are mainly interested in credits. 

All this does not necessarily incline the professor class to 
totalitarianism. But for upward of a hundred years material- 
ism has been securing an effective hold upon all save an insig- 
nificant minority of the Ph.D. class. This development can 
be traced definitely to the second decade of the last century, 
when Harvard men began to go to Germany for graduate 
work. There, for the first time, at Heidelberg, Bonn, Gottin- 
gen and Berlin, Americans came into contact with the 
philosophy of Kant and Hegel. The so-called idealism of 
these two German moderns is nothing but polite materialism 
and when applied to politics leads naturally to state ma- 


terialism. 
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The trickle of American scholars seeking graduate inspira- 
tion in Germany soon rose to full flood, damned only by the 
Vorld War. By that time the damage was done. Not even the 
disintegrating tendencies of Calvinism so profoundly affected 
the professor’s life as the distinctly materialistic philosophy 
of life propounded by Kant, Hegel and their followers. 
Meanwhile those in the lower strata of education were be- 
ing similarly affected. In 1837 Horace Mann became Com- 
missioner of Education for the state of Massachusetts. Mann’s 
continuance in power lasted only a decade and in 1847 he 
resigned in disgust at his inability to put his theories into prac- 
tice as rapidly as he wished. Nevertheless his work had been 
done and its results endure today. Professedly all Mann did 
was to remove the secondary and lower levels of education 
from church control. He succeeded in giving currency to the 
belief that education and religion, or, to put it more ac- 
curately, education and supernaturalism, should be divorced, 
and as Mann’s admirers believe today, that there can be no 
real progress in education unless education is completely 
secularized. Thus did materialism invade our lower and mid- 
dle schools and because ambitious schoolmen push up into 
universities, thus was added strength given to the forces of 
materialism operating on university levels. Thus, too, did 
materialism become, if all unwittingly, one of the practical 
principles of lower and middle teachers. The only leaven 
to be found in this mass comes from the teachers who them- 
selves have been trained in schools where supernaturalism is 
not anathema. Mann did his work so well that today not one 
out of a hundred Americans knows secularism to be a com- 
paratively recent development in the tradition of American- 
English education. 


DECADENT STATESMEN 


The third element in the development of totalitarian 
states is men who are greedy for power. Perhaps it has always 
been true, certainly it has always been true in America, that 
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emergencies create strong men. Assuredly if they do not cre- 
ate strong men they give strong men opportunities. No nation 
boasting of such early leaders as Washington, Hamilton, Jef- 
ferson, Clay, Calhoun, Jackson, Webster and Lincoln can be 
said to lack able and, when necessary, iron-willed administra- 
tors. But the strong men who appeared between 1789 and 
1865 were those who used their strength to protect the 
corporate interests of the people in the first instance and only 
in the second to gratify purely personal desires for power. 

The Civil War did something to American statesmanship 
from which it has never quite recovered. Perhaps future his- 
torians will place this phenomenon in its proper perspective. 
Even before Lincoln’s assassination several strong men in 
Congress were chafing under the tight rein held by the Execu- 
tive. With Lincoln’s removal these leaders were free to work 
their wills and they were dominated with passion and with 
rare shrewdness by Charles Sumner in the Senate and Thad- 
deus Stephens in the House. Through the local machinery of 
the Republican party they held a close control over the elec- 
torate and the extent of their power may be gauged by the 
comparative ease with which, even in northern localities in- 
clined to the theories of Jefferson and Jackson, they discredited 
Andrew Johnson. 

No unprejudiced student would rank Sumner and Stephens, 
at least for strength, with Washington and Jackson. In study- 
ing their achievements it is important, however, to remember 
not their relative strength as compared with contemporaries, 
but their devouring hate, beside which the passion of Andrew 
Jackson must appear glacier-like. Perhaps for the first time 
in the history of the United States, its strong men were ani- 
mated primarily by personal and not by public motives. 
Acting almost entirely out of personal motives, these strong 
men and their henchmen forced upon the United States a 
change in government which, to say the least, was favorable 
to totalitarian appropriation. The fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments took from the states important powers which the 
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states had always claimed as their very own and which, ex- 
cept for the passion following our Civil War, the states would 
never have abdicated. 

It is quite true that state expansion helped along this altera- 
tion in government structure. Sudden changes in the fabric 
of government rarely endure. The permanence of Sumner’s 
and Stephens’ work was secured by a perfectly natural devel- 
opment which set in almost immediately after the United 
States government was organized in 1789. 

That government was constituted not by the people of the 
United States, as Webster affected to believe, but by thirteen 
sovereign and already functioning states. ‘The United States 
government was accordingly a creature of the states which 
called it into being. Almost immediately, however, acting 
upon the powers conferred by the Constitution, the United 
States government began to create new states and to give them 
corporate existence. By 1860 the majority of the states were 
creatures of the central government and, except in occasional 
crises, were inclined to entertain toward the federal govern- 
ment a respect and even subservience which the original 
states had never felt. Consequently through a perfectly nor- 
mal process and irrespective of the strength of personalities 
in the federal government, Congress and the Chief Executive 
of the nation secured through the lapse of time a prestige 
which the federal government never possessed in the first or 
second decade of its history. 

Nor were the citizens of the newer states animated with 
that state consciousness felt by almost all the inhabitants of 
the original thirteen states, a consciousness which grew out 
of individual resistance to the mother country. It thus be- 
came possible for mediocre, if relatively strong, men such as 
Sumner and Stephens to arrogate to the federal government a 
vast increase in powers which were taken at the expense of 
individual states. A tradition set by the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth amendments was strengthened when except perhaps for 
the eight years of Grover Cleveland the party in power 
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progressively increased the prerogatives of the central gov- 
ernment. Whenever there was a clash between the local and 
central governments the central governments generally won 
and despite isolated setbacks, such as the invalidation of the 
first income tax law, the central government grew strong while 
the strength of individual states declined. 


SATURATED CAPITALISM 


The situation was further complicated by capitalistic 
growth and capitalistic greed, an outstanding note of Amer- 
ican development within two decades following the political 
maneuverings of Stephens and Sumner. Except for an occa- 
sional figure who made what was in that day a handsome 
fortune from commerce or banking, the great American for- 
tunes prior to the Civil War were largely founded upon real 
estate appreciation, but the Civil War was an exceptional op- 
portunity for war profiteering. Not by profiteering but by 
the sudden economic expansion of the country following 
Appomattox was the first great fortune in the history of the 
United States built up. By railroad building and by railroad 
manipulation, often in defiance of the principles of justice, 
Commodore Vanderbilt in one short decade built up what was 
for the time an extraordinary fortune. Railroad building, 
mining, the new oil industry, the new manufacturing, all 
helped to swell the fortunes of those who were able or un- 
scrupulous. The first great trust was established in 1882 and 
by ruthlessly crushing competitors many industrial pirates 
amassed colossal fortunes. 

For a while this development was delayed by stagnant busi- 
ness conditions during the early nineties but with the close of 
the Spanish-American War, a war which vastly accelerated 
mass production but which was of such brief duration as not 
in any serious way to drain the resources of the nation, corpo- 
ration growth advanced by leaps and bounds. During the 
first two decades of the twentieth century vast aggregates of 
capital were protected by beneficent legislation. Obviously 
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the World War, although it took a tremendous toll from the 
American people, gave American capitalists, particularly the 
dollar-a-day men, exceptional opportunities to increase their 
personal holdings. This entire structure showed signs of tot- 
tering a year or two after the Treaty of Versailles but imme- 
diately recovered and tremendously increased its take almost 
down to the end of the third decade of this century. 

With the collapse of credit and general dissolution of pros- 
perity throughout the entire world in 1929, the power of cap- 
italism was shaken, mainly by a growing popular belief that 
the entire capitalistic system was iniquitous and that govern- 
ment had been operated mainly to protect the few and to 
oppress the many. Be it noted that a prevailing materialistic 
concept of life was not dispelled. People were merely resent- 
ful that material benefits were denied them. In such a mood 
the underprivileged many will listen to any scheme .that 
promises economic security. Now economic security through 
the operation of national governments has never proved suc- 
cessful in the past and is unlikely to prove successful in the 
future. Yet if at a time when people are suffering from the 
impoverishing effects of a nation-wide depression, particu- 
larly when at the same time they have generally ceased to look 
beyond this life and have begun to center all their attention 
upon the present, our government or any government prom- 
ises them relief either from the exactions of a ruthless capital- 
ism or from the effects of their own economic ineptitude, they 
will inevitably acquiesce in any governmental changes which 
promise immediate material relief though such changes 
eventually may result in spiritual slavery. 


AND THE FUTURE 


Accordingly it is not difficult to understand that American 
principles of the past have been abandoned. Nor is it difficult 
to realize that we are far on the road to a completely material- 
istic state. The same materialism which operates in Russia, 
Germany, Italy, Mexico, or, for that matter, in France, has 
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some place in our own country. Yet objective principles are 

generally modified by the psychology of a people and while a 

materialistic state in America is not even improbable, it is 

improbable that American materialism will take the same 

Z ruthless form which characterizes, let us say, Slav materialism. 
Perhaps our government itself will be the greatest obstacle 

to the spread of state materialism in the United States. State 
materialism is essentially an expression of defeatism and can 
have no success wherever at least a majority of the citizens 
are fairly prosperous and fairly contented. Since Mr. Roose- 
velt has dedicated himself to the task of securing social and 
economic security for all citizens, his purpose being even par- 
tially attained, the citizens will in turn probably refuse to the 
government any continued support of projects which are a nec- 
essary step in the realization of complete state materialism. 
This, it must be confessed, is a palliative, not a cure for the 
evil. The only lasting cure for the malady will be a wide- 
spread acceptance of the principles of supernaturalism. The 
possibility of applying such a cure seems remote. But its 
remoteness does not absolve those who see the light from work- 
ing for a return to an appreciation of spiritual values by the 
American people. 
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The Modern State and 
Catholic Principles 


MOoRHOUSE F. X. MILLAR, S.J., PH.D. 


HAT is a state? The question may sound something 
W like asking a geometrician: what is a circle? Yet 
there is this difference—that whereas the geometrician 
will tell you that no one ever met with a wholly true circle in 
experience and that all such concrete circles are to be judged 
of in the light of their approximation to the geometrical defi- 
nition of what a circle is, present-day political “scientists” and 
would-be political philosophers insist that any conceptual 
definition of the :dea of the state is wholly beside the point. 
In view of the modern flair for “science” and the scientific 
approach, the only “valid” method is either an inductive or a 
comparative study of what various men think or have thought 
on the subject, in the hope of arriving at some sort of common 
denominator.’ The inevitable result has been, for some time, 
a complete skepticism as to the possibility of a genuine specu- 
lative and practical philosophy of what fhe state 1s or ought 
to be, in the light of which concrete existing states might be 
judged as to their constitutions and practice, and current con- 
ceptual opinions or notions checked and criticized in respect 
to their truth, adequacy or negative error. 

Never since the days following the Reformation were there 
so many conflicting and contradictory sects and heresies with 
regard to one and the same object of common concern. Yet 
few, indeed, are they who seem prepared, or even willing, to 
ask the right questions. Preferring to take their stand on some 
unsifted yet flattering or popular or “received” assumption, 





1Two striking examples of this misapplication of the scientific method to a subject 
that is distinctly metaphysical and ethical are C. G. Haines’ Revival of Natural Law 
Concepts (Harvard University Press, 1930) and B. F. Wright’s American Interpreta- 
tions of Natural Law (Harvard University Press, 1931). 
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“modern” minds never seem to awaken to the fact that they 
might, when all is said and done, be juggling with a lot of 
illegitimate problems—problems whose issues were wrongly 
raised at the start and which they but inherit, as thus set for 
them by previous generations. May it not be, as Thomas 
Carlyle pointed out in his day, that “we have taken up the 
fact of the universe as it zs not?” 


HISTORICAL ORIGIN 


Now just such an illegitimate problem is the present-day 
problem of the state. If to so many it appears to be little more 
than an accident of history—the plaything of one reaction 
after another—from the French revolutionary reaction to the 
Ancient Regime down to the late reaction of Communism, 
Fascism and our own Pragmatic Collectivism to the futilities 
of Liberalism and the injustices of Capitalism, it is because 
the real issues had already become confused at the time of the 
Reformation and the Renaissance—or in other words before 
the modern state even made its appearance. For the state as 
a concrete actuality is something far more modern than most 
historians, theorists and statesmen properly allow for, which, 
in itself, is one of the several sources of confusion as to its 
origin, viz., its historical origin as contrasted with its origin 
or justification in nature. Neither in organization nor con- 
temporary conception were the Greek city “states” or the 
Roman Empire truly states in any modern sense. Nor was 
there anything like our modern state in the Middle Ages. 
One English historian sums it up very aptly: 

The conception of the political unity of Christendom governed also the 
arrangements of society on its temporal side. Within the fundamental unity 
all groups were held to be of equal theoretical importance. The relation 
between the modern state and the group within it, whose sole existence is 


held to be dependent upon a grant of authority from the State, was wholly 
alien to the twelfth-century mind. The temporal state was only one of the 





2David C. Douglas in European Civilization, Its Opinion and Development, edited 
by E. Eyre, Vol. III, p. 245. 
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many groups which went to make up Christendom, and the temporal state 
in the twelfth century was itself no highly organized unit, but a collection of 
smaller groups. ‘That is why the medieval theory of sovereignty was so 
different from that propounded at a later date. If the State was not a unified 
body superior to all others, nor the sole repository of the rights of sovereignty, 
it was clear that the ruler of the State had only limited rights over the rulers 
of other political groups: The two cardinal features of the Structure of 
Europe in its theoretical aspect in the twelfth century were the political unity 
of Christendom and the equal moral sanction accorded to all the smaller groups 


contained therein. 


But if the Middle Ages, with the exception of St. Thomas, 
did not have the idea of a state, they had a very definite con- 
ception of man as social by nature. The author just quoted 


points out:° 


When they proceeded further and asked what was the reasoned basis of 
society and social institutions, the medieval theorists obtained results, which 
have ever since influenced political speculations. . .. Human nature, remarks 
St. Augustine, is sociable, and medieval thinkers consistently held that the 
ultimate basis of society is the nature of man. Usually they put this more 
technically and said that the reason for social institutions is that Natural Law 
may be obeyed. Medieval political speculation is based upon the conception 
of a Law of Nature and the complementary notion of a State of Nature. 

The word nature has been used with much confusion in political thought. 
In the first place it is used to express primitive conditions. ‘The state of 
Nature is viewed as the original condition of man and is regarded either as a 
golden age or as a “nasty brutish and short’’ existence. The essential notions 
in this treatment of nature, whatever its conclusions, is that of a primitive 
state, and the Law of Nature is merely man’s instincts and passions. But in 
the second place ‘‘Nature”’ has in political speculation been used to signify not 
the primitive but the normal. A man’s nature is thus found not in what he 
was in a primitive state but in what he would be if fully developed at his best. 
The “State of Nature’ according to this view need have no relation to time, 
but is in essence an ideal state to which man, to fulfill his end, must always 
strive; and the Law of Nature becomes thus the great body of those principles 
of good conduct which are ideally common to all mankind and the fundamental 
basis of all morality. In general and with certain confusions the medieval 
thinkers always used the term in its latter sense. When they spoke of the Law 
of Nature they meant the great body of universally recognized moral prin- 
ciples by which alone man could guide his life to perfect his end as man. 





3Ibid, p. 279. Italics ours except for the words primitive and normal. 
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Society then, being for them based upon a Law of Nature, was recognized as 
having a moral purpose. 


But sound as this Augustinian tradition was as far as it 
went, it was not adequate. St. Thomas was the first to note 
that man is not only social by nature but political—so much 
so that he even goes so far as to maintain the doctrine,’ later 
elaborated by Suarez,’ that even had men remained in the 
state of original innocence there would still have been the 
nec 1 for an authoritative state and positive human law deter- 
minative of the principles of natural law in their concrete 
application and directive to the common good.” This teach- 
ing of St. Thomas, and later scholastics, as to men being 
political as well as social by nature was, however, nowhere 
heeded—at least to the extent of becoming traditional or 
affecting social organization—outside of England. There, 
from Sir John Fortescue through Richard Hooker down to 
Burke (to mention only a few of the high lights) we find it 
maintained amidst varying vicissitudes, with increasing 
elaboration and accuracy. As summarized by J. W. Allen in 
his History of Political Thought in the Sixteenth Century 
the exposition of Thomas Starkey, secretary to Cardinal Pole, 
and author of a Dialogue Between Cardinal Pole and Thomas 
Lupset, puts the whole matter in a nutshell :’ 


‘The end of all politic rule is to induce the multitude to virtuous living” ; 
to such religious and brotherly cooperation, that is, as has been shown to be 
necessary in the true commonwealth. ‘To the aid and setting forward” of 
such a true commonwealth “every man for his part, by the law and order of 
nature, is bounden; which hath brought forth man for this purpose and this 
end: that after such manner he might live a civil life ever having before his 
eyes the common weal, without regard of his own vain pleasures, frail fantasies 
and singular profit.” 


With such more or less variant, definite and accurate con- 
ceptions of the idea of a commonwealth, traditionally main- 





4Summa Theologica la, Q. 96 a. 4. 

5Tractatus II De Opere Sex Dierum, Lib. X, c. 8. 

®See my article “Do Politics Make Sense?” Commonweal, Feb. 1, 1935. 
TP. 146. 
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tained, to fall back upon, there is little wonder that England, 
in spite of the Reformation and with all her medieval accre- 
tions, should have been the first to emerge as a fully organized 
modern state, or that we who have inherited so much more 
from England than mere institutional forms, should, on 
separating from her have been the first people in the history 
of the world to found our Constitution directly on a strictly 
ethical idea of the state." As for the modern continental 
European states, they do not appear until after the French 
Revolution when, in the midst of tremendous social up- 
heavals, the effort was made to take over English institutional 
forms,’ but against a background of alien traditions and a new 
set of principles and theories which, deriving from the 
Reformation and the Renaissance were—as Burke saw so 
clearly—utterly contradictory of what was most substantial 
and fundamental in the English inheritance. 


PRETERHUMAN THEORIES 


As a result of the Protestant doctrine on original sin and 
of private judgments, man is no longer allowed to be funda- 
mentally and abidingly normal or social or political by 
nature. There is no natural law specifically intrinsic to human 
nature. And the state, far from being a natural institution 
arising out of the inner exigencies of man’s social and politi- 
cal nature, becomes something wholly extrinsic to the atomic 
self-sufficient individual—the creature of brute force or of the 
purely artificial and arbitrary determination of some men. 

With the Renaissance came the final revival of Roman law, 
with all its original pagan, naturalistic principles, and what 
was euphemistically called its “reception” or imposition upon 
unwilling peoples; together with a reversion through Cicero 





8See my articles “Scholastic Philosophy and American Political Theory” in 
THOUGHT, June, 1926, p. 112, et seq. and “Hauriou, Suarez and Chief Justice Marshall,” 
THOUGHT, March, 1932, p. 588, et seq. 

9A. Lawrence Lowell, Governments and Parties in Continental Europe, Vol. I, pp. 


1, 47. 
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and Seneca, to the principles of Stoicism,” with its denial of 
final and formal causality, its insistence upon matter and force 
as accounting for all and its consequent antinomy between 
nature and reason, or in other words its substitution of physics 
for metaphysics." As Voltaire put it later: “At last physics 
is born and with it philosophy.”” ‘Nature” is no longer 
understood as that which is normal to human nature. Man is 
merged in the universe. Natural law becomes the “Laws of 
Nature” and the quest is for some one monistic and naturalistic 
principle that will account, not for the being but the appear- 
ance of everything; a sort of vis a tergo, that eliminated 
intellect except in the form of rationalism or the physical urge 
to consistency. It either dispenses with free, responsible will 
in the name of a limitless physical power to choose out of the 
ultimate depths of one’s own inner pride and absolute 
autonomy, or it condemns us in the name of physical necessity 
to the “obligation” of utter and abject surrender or “adapta- 
tion,” to the absolute determination of extrinsic circumstances. 

However the blame be distributed between these two his- 
torical movements one thing is fairly certain. The modern 
world has long been fooling itself with all sorts of “postulates” 
and paying itself with every kind of “myth,” insofar as the 
state is concerned. Beginning with Machiavelli you have the 
postulate of virtu in the Prince with the myth of effective or 
“pragmatic” success. With Hobbes there is the postulate of 
the bare physical urge to self-preservation with the myth of 
the “war of all against all” and Leviathan as the solution. In 
the case of Locke we have the postulate of “men being by 
nature all free, equal and independent” together with the 
myth of “the executive power of the law of nature”; with the 
result that the majority has the “natural”? power to impose 





See my article “The Influence of Roman Law on International Relations,” 
THOUGHT, June, 1931, p. 23, et seq. Also “Stoicism in Modern Thought,” THOUGHT, 
December, 1928, p. 446, et seq. 

114, Le Flamanc, Les Utopies Préréwolutionaire et la Philosophie du 18e Siécle, pp. 
37-49; J. Vialatoux, La Cité de Hobbes, pp. 41-51. 
12Quoted by A. Le Flamanc, loc. cit., p. 37. 
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itself on any minority. Rousseau postulates the bare non- 
moral individual, physically good, who becomes moralized, 
or “socialized” only under the benign influence of a mythical 
“general will.” And yet he blandly tells us in the Contrat 
Soctal :* 


He who would undertake to establish a people should consider himself in 
the position of having, as it were, to change human nature by transforming 
each individual who, taken in himself is a perfect whole and a solitary item, 
into a part of a great whole, from which this individual derives, in a manner, 
his life and his being. He should be prepared to alter the constitution of man 
with a view to giving it consistency and should substitute a socially allotted 
and moral existence for the physical and independent existence which we 


received from nature. 


Next in line, Kant, in his desire to reconcile Luther, Hobbes 
and Rousseau postulated the “unsociable sociability” of man 
and then treats us to the myth of “nature” using this antago- 
nism so as to bring about, in a world made up of radical indi- 
viduals, ‘an order among them that is regulated by law.” As 


he says :™ 


It is to Providence [i.e., Nature in the Stoic sense] we must look for the 
realization of the End of Humanity in the whole of ‘the species, as furnishing 
the means for the attainment of the final destination of man through the free 
exercise of his powers so far as they can go. For to this End, the purposes 
of individual men, regarded separately, are directly opposed. Yet even oppo- 
sitions of the inclinations from which evil arises, in their mutual antagonisms, 
give free play for Reason and opportunity to subject them all; and so instead 
of the evil which destroys itself, it makes the good predominant, which when 
it is once established, will continue thereafter to maintain itself. 


Hegel, in the endeavor to counteract the abstract individual- 
ism of Kant, starts off with the postulate :” 


The Christian [Lutheran] doctrine that man is by nature evil is loftier 
than the opposite that he is naturally good [Rousseau], and is to be inter 
preted philosophically in this way. Man as spirit is a free being, who need 


not give way to impulse. Hence in his direct and unformed condition, Man 





18C, E. Vaughan, The Political Writings of Jean Jacques Rousseau, Vol. Il, p. 53. 
14Kant’s Principles of Politics, transl. by W. Hastie, p. 74. 
UHegel’s Philosophy of Right, transl. by S. W. Dyde, p. 27. 
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is in a situation in which he ought not to be, and he must free himself. This 
is the meaning of the doctrine of original sin, without which Christianity 
would not be the religion of freedom. 


He thereupon hypostatizes spirit itself into a sort of 
mythical universal that finds its ultimate concrete embodiment 
in the state, or as he himself puts it: 


The state as a completed reality is the ethical whole and the actualization 
of freedom. It is the absolute purpose of reason that freedom should be 
actualized. The state is the spirit which abides in the world and there 
realizes itself consciously; while in nature it is realized only as the other of 
itself or the sleeping spirit. Only when it is present in consciousness, knowing 
itself as an existing object, is it the state. In thinking of freedom we must 
not take our departure from individuality or the individual’s self-consciousness, 
but from the essence of sclf-consciousness. Let man be aware of it or not, 
this essence realizes itself as an independent power, in which particular per- 
sons are only phases. The state is the march of God in the world; its ground 
or cause is the power of reason realizing itself as will. 


By way of reaction to the impractical idealism of Hegel, 
Karl Marx postulated the inevitable necessity of class war- 
fare and then proceeded to elaborate the myth of an absolute 
economic determination of history which in due time was to 
bring about, through the final dominance of the proletariat, 
some sort of utterly preterhuman, lawless and classless 
society. 

Meantime Comte, appalled at the social disorders caused by 
the French Revolution and its ideologies, despaired of the 
value of all philosophy and set himself the task of formulat- 
ing a science or physics of society along strictly positivistic 
lines. Yet even he found it necessary in due course to set up a 
mythical religion with Humanity as its God. But the results 
to date are fairly definitely summed up in Durkheim’s state- 
ment, where defending himself, he declares :“ 

It is only a most singularly superficial criticism that would accuse my 
conception of social constraint of being nothing more than a reversion to 
the theories of Machiavelli and Hobbes. Since, if contrary to these philoso- 





16Tbid., pp. 244-247. 
Les Regales de la Methode Sociologique, 8me ed., p. 151. 
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phers, we insist that social life is natural, it is not because we look for its 
foundation in the nature of the individual. For it derives directly from the 
collective being which has, by itself, a nature that is sui generis, in that it is 
the peculiar resultant of that elaboration to which particular consciousnesses 
are subjected by the very fact of their association, whence there arises a new 
form of existence. 


These are only samples, yet let no one imagine that they 
are nothing more than a museum collection of voodoo incanta- 
tions or astrological aberrations. If liberty in the Liberal 
and equality in the Socialist conception are nothing more than 
vague confusing prejudices or political catchwords, or if jus- 
tice for the Communist is something that can only be achieved 
by a sadistic violence, it is because they have been reduced 
to mere derivations from one or the other or several of the 
above set of postulates and myths. So what wonder can there 
be if Mussolini in turn, in his opposition to Liberalism, 
Socialism and Communism alike, should himself appeal to the 
myth of an “Objective Will that transcends the individual, 
as such, and raises him to the dignity of a conscious member 
of a spiritual society.” 

What is more, these same unhuman or antihuman postulates 
and myths have reached out, largely through the universities, 
to bedevil the whole of our modern jurisprudence. It is this 
that Pope Leo XIII adverts to where, in the Encyclical 
“Tmmortale Dei” on the “Christian Constitution of States,” 
he calls upon the Christian world to take heed :” 


Sad it is to call to mind how the harmful and lamentable rage for innova- 
tion which rose to a climax in the sixteenth century, threw first of all into 
confusion the Christian religion, and next, by a natural sequence, invaded 
the precincts of philosophy, whence it spread among all classes of society. 
From this source, as from a fountain-head, burst forth all these later tenets 
of unbridled license which, in the midst of the terrible upheavals of the last 
century, were wildly conceived and boldly proclaimed as the principles and 
foundation of that “new jurisprudence’ which was not merely previously 





18Mussolini, Le Fascisme, Doctrine, Institutions. French transl., Paris, Denoel et 


Steele, publ. 
19Encyclical on “The Christian Constitution of States,” p. 436 (America Press). 
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unknown, but was at variance on many points with not only the Christian, 
but even with the natural law. 


And again, with the thought of how these same modern sys- 
tems of philosophy had confused all the real and sound issues 
with regard to society and the state, this same Pope, in his 
Encyclical ‘“Aeterni Patris” on the “Study of Scholastic 
Philosophy,” recommended a return to the teaching of St. 
Thomas saying :” 

Domestic and civil society even, which, as all see, is exposed to great 
danger from this plague of perverse opinions, would certainly enjoy a far 
more peaceful and secure existence if a more wholesome doctrine were taught 
in the academies and schools—one more in conformity with the teaching of 
the Church, such as is contained in the works of St. Thomas Aquinas. 

For the teachings of St. Thomas on the true meaning of liberty, which at 
this time is running into license, on the divine origin of all authority, on laws 
and their force, on the paternal and just rule of princes, on obedience to the 
higher powers, on mutual charity one towards another—on all of those and 
kindred subjects have very great and invincible force to overturn those prin- 
ciples of the new social order which we all know to be dangerous to the 
peaceful order of things and to public safety. 


ORIGINAL HUMAN FOUNDATION 


Now it is a singular fact, all too little noticed by those who 
could best take advantage of it, that at the very moment when 
“those principles of the new social order” were just coming 
into their incipient ascendency, Edmund Burke, the greatest 
philosopher-statesman thus far known to history, “met this 
plague of perverse opinions” by adopting the very method 
urged on us by Pope Leo XIII. In his quest for “a more 
wholesome doctrine” that would enable him to ask the right 
questions and raise the true issues with regard to society and 
the state, “the true meaning of liberty” and “the divine origin 
of all authority,” law and obedience, he took his stand solidly 
on the teaching of St. Thomas and of those who elaborated St. 
Thomas’s doctrine, such as Suarez.” As we have already noted 





20The Great Encyclical Letters of Leo XIII, transl. by John Wynne, S.J., p. 54. 
21John A. C. McGann, “The Political Philosophy of Edmund Burke,” THouGurt, 
December, 1930, p. 474 et seq. 
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one of the initial denials of the Reformation and the 
Renaissance was the denial of the medieval idea of natural 
law in the sense of the normal, with the consequent reduction 
of the state either to a something purely artificial and extrinsic 
to man or else the resultant of blind naturalistic instincts or 
force. Burke’s answer was:™ 


I cannot too often recommend it to the serious consideration of all men, 
who think civil society to be within the province of moral jurisdiction, that 
if we owe to it any duty, it is not subject to our will. Duties are not volun- 
tary. Duty and will are even contradictory terms. Now though civil society 
might be at first a voluntary act (which in many cases it undoubtedly was), 
its continuance is under a permanent, standing covenant, co-existing with the 
society; and it attaches upon every individual of that society without any 
formal act of his own. This is warranted by the general practice, arising 
out of the general sense of mankind. Men without their choice derive benefits 
from that association; without their choice they are subjected to duties in 
consequence of these benefits; and without their choice they enter into a 
virtual obligation as binding as any that is actual. Look through the whole 
of life and the whole system of duties. Much the strongest moral obligations 
are such as were never the result of our option. I allow, that if no supreme 
ruler exists, wise to form and potent to enforce, the moral law, there is no 
sanction to any contract, virtual or even actual, against the will of prevalent 
power. On that hypothesis, let any set of men be strong enough to set their 
duties at defiance, and they cease to be duties any longer. 


It is on this basis of natural or moral law that, in keeping 
with St. Thomas and Suarez, Burke held the state to be a 
natural institution and not merely a necessary evil consequent 
upon original sin. And here it is important to note that ac- 
cording to those two great representatives of Scholasticism 
there are, as things stand, two kinds of imperfection in man: 
that of the creature, in statu viae, who has not as yet attained 
to the full final perfection of his nature; and that of man 
fallen from the supernatural state of innocence, in which he 
was originally constituted by God, with the consequent loss 
of integrity whereby he is now prone to evil. St. Thomas and 
Suarez hold that the necessity for the state arises out of the 





22The Works of Burke, World’s Classics, ed. Oxford University Press, Vol. V, p. 92. 
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natural imperfection of man taken in the first sense. This is 
also Burke’s position. He says:* 


He who gave our nature to be perfected by our virtue willed also the 
necessary means of its perfection. He willed therefore the state. He willed 
its connection with the source and original archetype of all perfection. 


But not only does Burke maintain thus, as against the rad- 
ical individualists such as Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, Kant and 
the later utilitarians, that man is by nature both social and 
political. He is opposed on equally strict scholastic principles 
to those who like Rousseau, Kant, Hegel, Comte and present- 
day Communists, Fascists, Nazists and our own socializers, 
hold in one form or another that the state in the concrete is 
the product of some arbitrary or naturalistic principle dis- 
tinct from Auman nature. If to Burke, the state is a natural 
institution founded in the social exigencies of man’s nature, 
existing concrete states are necessarily conventional, i.e., they 
are established and maintained by the free responsibility of 
their members considered as a corporate moral whole. He 
himself puts it as follows by way of paraphrasing Suarez :™ 


In a state of rude nature there is no such thing as a people. A number of 
men in themselves have no collective capacity. The idea of a people is the 
idea of a corporation. it is wholly artificial; and made like all other legal 
fictions by common agreement. What the particular nature of that agreement 
was, is collected from the form into which the particular society has been cast. 
Any other is not their covenant. When men, therefore, break up the original 
compact or agreement which gives its corporate form and capacity to a state, 
they are no longer a people; they have no longer a corporate existence; they 
have no longer a legal, coactive force to bind within, nor a claim to be recog- 
nized abroad. ‘They are a number of vague, loose individuals and nothing 
more. With them all is to begin again. Alas! they little know how many 
a weary step is to be taken before they can form themselves into a mass, which 
has true, politic personality. 


The reason for this element of the conventional is that man 





23}bid., Vol. IV, p. 107. 

*4Tbid., Vol. V, p. 96. See my article “Hauriou, Saurez and Chief Justice Marshall,” 
THOUGHT, l.c., p. 604. Also J. Moss Ives, The Ark and the Dove (Longmans, Green 
& Co.), pp. 404-413. 
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is free, not only in the sense that he has the active power of 
free choice but that, in consequence of this, as a condition of 
his nature, it is up to him to achieve the freedom of autonomy 
or self-government or self-development, in the pursuit of his 
own perfection and u/timate happiness and according to the 
exigencies of the intrinsic law of his own being as a rational, 
religious, social and political animal.” As Burke put it:* 


Every sort of moral, every sort of civil, every sort of politic institution, 
aiding the rational and natural ties that connect the human understanding 
and affections to the divine, are not more than necessary, in order to build up 
that wonderful structure Man: whose prerogative it is, to be in a great 
degree a creature of his own making; and who when made as he ought to be 
made, ts destined to hold no trivial place in the creation. 


It is because of this and the duty and obligation inherent in 
man’s nature of pursuing those ends, given in reason or 
divinely assigned, which transcend the end for which the state 
exists and, in respect of which society and the state are but 
necessary means, that the individual person has rights that all 
are bound to respect—not the abstract rights of the French 
revolutionists and of the modern Liberal, i.e., rights without 
duties; but what Burke calls the real rights of men. Describ- 
ing these in a general way he says :* 


If civil society be made for the advantage of man, all the advantages for 
which it is made become his right. It is an institution of beneficence; and 
law itself is only beneficence acting by a rule. Men have a right to live by 
that rule; they have a right to do justice, as between their fellows; whether 
their fellows are in politic functions or in ordinary occupations. They have 
a right to the fruits of their industry; and to the means of making their 
industry fruitful. They have a right to the acquisition of their parents; to 
the nourishment and improvement of their offspring; to instruction in life, and 
to consolation in death. Whatever each man can separately do, without 
trespassing upon others, he has a right to do for himself; and he has a right to 
a fair portion of all which society, with all its combinations of skill and 
force, can do in his favor. In this partnership all men have equal rights; 
but not to equal things. He that has but five shillings in the partnership, 





25Jacques Maritain, Freedom in the Modern World (Scribner’s), pp. 3-72. 
26Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 101. 
27Ibid., p. 64. 
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has as good a right to it as he that has five hundred pounds has to his larger 
proportion. But he has not a right to an equal dividend in the product of 
the joint stock; and as to the share of power, authority, and direction which 
each individual ought to have in the management of the State, that I must 
deny to be amongst the direct original rights of man in civil society; for I 
have in my contemplation the civil social man, and no other. It is a thing 
to be settled by convention. 


With men’s rights thus fairly defined in a general yet prac- 
tical way any enjoyment of them is conditioned by the amount 
of individual and collective self-government which each and 
all are disposed to exercise. As Burke puts it elsewhere:* 


Men are qualified for civil liberty in exact proportion to their disposition 
to put moral chains upon their own appetites; in proportion as their love to 
justice is above their rapacity; in proportion as their soundness and sobriety 
of understanding is above their vanity and presumption; in proportion as they 
are more disposed to listen to the counsels of the wise and the good, in 
preference to the flattery of knaves. Society cannot exist unless a controlling 
power upon will and appetite be placed somewhere, and the less of it there 
is within, the more there must be without. It is ordained in the eternal 
constitution of things, that men of intemperate minds, cannot be free. Their 
passions forge their fetters. 


DISREGARD OF THE COMMON GOOD 


Although Burke’s whole public life may truly be said to 
have been devoted to the cause of liberty, he was no believer 
in that hybrid Liberalism which Pope Leo so vigorously con- 
demned, along with Naturalism and Rationalism. For inso- 
far as nineteenth-century Liberals, on the principle of /aissez- 
faire, made “liberty” itself the end of government they denied 
its true end which is the common good. ‘Thus they succeeded 
in bringing about the all but complete abdication of political 
authority in the face of unbridled economic “forces,” with the 
results that we know.” Burke himself said of their revolu- 
tionary progenitors:” ‘Their liberty is not liberal. Their 
science is presumptuous ignorance. Their humanity is savage 





*8Ibid., p. 319. 
*°Douglas Jerrold, “England’s Political Crisis,” The American Review, May 1933, 
30L.c., Vol. IV, p. 87. 
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and brutal.” Yet such was their all-pervading influence that 
the very term common good seems in our time utterly devoid 
of meaning to the minds of peoples and rulers alike. As a 
symptom of this it is noteworthy that in the recent monu- 
mental work, the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences there is 
no article on the subject, although the term public welfare, 
in the sense of the common good, occurs twice in our own 
Constitution and each time with special point. Significantly 
enough what is offered instead under that same heading is a 
treatise on public or social services. Again one need but look 
through such an excellent exposition of the theoretical writ- 
ings and active social movements of the nineteenth century 
as F. W. Coker’s Recent Political Thought to realize how 
completely foreign all notion of the common good, as the true 
end for which the state exists, had already become from the 
days of the French Revolution on. Hence, it cannot be-with- 
out interest and perhaps curiosity to find Burke declaring in 
the name of the old jurisprudence >” 


It would be far more easy to heap up authorities on this article, than to 
excuse the prolixity and tediousness of producing any at all in proof of a 
point which, though too often practically denied, is in its theory almost self- 
evident. For Suarez, handling this very question, utrum de ratione et sub- 
stantia legis esse ut propter commune bonum feratur, does not hesitate a 
moment, finding no ground, in reason or authority, to render the affirmance 
in the least degree disputable; Jn questione ergo proposita, says he, nulla est 
inter auctores controversia; sed omnium commune est axioma de substantia 
et ratione legis esse ut pro communi bono feratur; ita ut propter illud precipue 
tradatur; having observed, in another place, contra omnem rectitudinem est 
bonum commune ad privatum ordinare, seu totum ad partem propter ipsum 
referre. Partiality and law are contradictory terms. Neither the merits nor the 
ill deserts, neither the wealth and importance, nor the indigence and obscurity 
of the one part, or of the other, can make any alteration in this fundamental 
truth. On any other scheme, I defy any man living to settle a correct 
standard, which may discriminate between equitable rule and the most direct 


tyranny. 


It is precisely for the maintenance of the common good that 





31Tracts on the Popery Laws, Ch. III, Pt. I. 
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government is necessary not merely as a coercive, but primarily 
as a directive, force. To fulfil this—its proper functions and 
end—it cannot be the plaything of predominant “interests” or 
mere “popular” demands any more than the creature of bare 
legal speculations. For just as Burke saw so clearly that” 
“politics ought to be adjusted, not to human reasonings, but 
to human nature, of which reason is but a part, and by no 
means the greatest part” so he held most firmly :* 


Government is a contrivance of human wisdom to provide for human wants. 
Men have a right that these wants should be provided for by that wisdom. 
Among these wants is to be reckoned the want, out of civil society of a 
sufficient restraint upon their passions. Society requires not only that the 
passions of individuals should be subjected, but that even in the mass and 
body, as well as in the individuals, the inclinations of men should frequently 
be thwarted, their will controlled, and their passions brought into subjection. 
This can only be done by a power out of themselves; and not in the exercise 
of its function, subject to that will and to those passions which it is its office 
to bridle and subdue. In this sense the restraints on men, as well as their 
liberties, are to be reckoned among their rights. But as the liberties and the 
restrictions vary with times and circumstances, and admit of infinite modifica- 
tions, they cannot be settled upon any abstract rule; and nothing is so foolish- 
as to discuss them upon that principle. 


Thus Burke had little patience with those who, even in his 
own day, had come to look upon “popular” will as something 
ultimate in itself. Both he and the best of his contemporaries, 
such as Hamilton, would with their greater insight into human 
nature, have been tempted to Gargantuan laughter at the 
thought of agencies established for the sole purpose of 
“interpreting” the necromantic and muffled ambiguities of 
our modern Delphic oracle—Public Opinion. But this does 
not mean that they did not have a far greater regard for the 
integrity of the people than our present-day democrats— 
technical or otherwise. As Burke said: 


I am not one of those who think that the people are never in the wrong. 





82Works, Vol. I, p. 335. 
33Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 65. 
34Tbid., Vol. II, p. 7. 
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They have been so, frequently and outrageously, both in other countries and 
in this. But I do say, that in all disputes between them and their rulers, 
the presumption is at least upon a var in favor of the people. . Experience may 
perhaps justify me in going further. When popular discontents have been 
prevalent, it may well be affirmed and supported, that there has been generally 
something found amiss in the constitution, or in the conduct of government. 
The people have no interest in disorder. When they do wrong, it is their 
error, and not their crime. But with the governing part of the state, it is far 
otherwise. They certainly may act ill by design, as well as by mistake. 


This may sound to some as but slightly relevant to the 
question of the real issues in regard to the problem of the 
state with which we are concerned. Yet it goes to the very 
heart of at least one source of our present confusion. Hence, 
it is significant for us to find Hamilton, in the Federalist, 
taking exactly the same point of view as Burke and supplying 
his own commentary as to its relative bearing. ‘Treating of 
the subject of the power of the Executive under our Consti- 


tution he says :” 


There are some who would be inclined to regard the servile pliancy of the 
Executive to a prevailing current, either in the community or in the legis- 
lature, as its best recommendation. But such men entertain very crude 
notions, as well of the purposes for which government was instituted, as of 
the true means by which the public happiness may be promoted. ‘The repub- 
lican principle demands that the deliberate sense of the community should 
govern the conduct of those to whom they entrust the management of their 
affairs; but it does not require an unqualified complaisance to every sudden 
breeze of passion, or to every transient impulse which the people may receive 
from the arts of men who flatter their prejudices to betray their interests. 
It is a just observation that the people commonly intend the Public Good. 
This often applies to their very errors. But their good sense would despise 
the adulator who should pretend that they always reason right about the 
means of promoting it. . . . When occasions present themselves in which the 
interests of the people are at variance with their inclinations, it is the duty of 
the persons whom they have appointed to be the guardians of those interests 
to withstand the temporary delusions in order to give them time and oppor- 
tunity for more cool and sedate reflection. 


That this, together with Burke’s previous statement, implies 





35T he Federalist, ed. by Paul L. Ford, pp. 446-447. 
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a definite stand in opposition to the Reformation doctrine on 
original sin is brought out by the following where, again in 
the Federalist, Hamilton says:” 


As there is a degree of depravity in mankind which requires a certain degree 
of circumspection and distrust, so there are other qualities in human nature 
which justify a certain portion of esteem and confidence. Republican govern- 
ment presupposes the existence of these qualities in a higher degree than any 
other form. Were the pictures which have been drawn by the political 
jealousy of some among us, faithful likenesses of the human character, the 
inference would be that there is not sufficient virtue among men for self- 
government, and that nothing less than the chains of despotism can restrain 
them from destroying and devouring one another. 


How closely this accords with the oldest Christian doc- 
trinal tradition in the matter may be learned from the words 
of Pope Leo XIII who, in his Encyclical “Libertas Praestan- 
tissimum” on “Human Liberty,” recalls :” 


History bears witness to the energy with which she [the Church] met the 
fury of the Manicheans and others like them; and the earnestness with which 
in later years she defended human liberty in the Council of Trent and against _ 
the followers of Jansenius, is known to all. At no time, and in no place, has 
she held truce with fatalism. 


CORRUPTED CONCEPTS OF JUSTICE 

Thus if “received” notions with regard to the state and 
their logical outcome in practice are at the present time so 
bewildering it was not for lack of witnesses as to the truth at 
the start. But there is one aspect to the problem which, as it 
presents itself to us in these days, was not so evident either 
to Burke or to his more intelligent and farseeing contem- 
poraries such as Hamilton. Both were convinced that there 
could be no right ordered society without a divinely authori- 


tative religion® and both sensed the dangers latent in the 
rationalistic tendencies of their time. But neither was able to 





38Tbid., p. 371. 
37The Great Encyclicals, p. 137. 
38For Hamilton see Ryan and Millar, The State and the Church, pp. 193, 194. 
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gauge the full effects of that naturalism which was, as we 
saw, revived at the Renaissance from ancient pag2zii sources, 
yet did not reach its climax until we come to Kant, Comte, 
Spencer, Renan and our modern Humanitarians and Liberals 
or “modernists” generally. In their case we find a definite 
substitution of the “human” in the place of the divine and of 
‘“(Man”’ in the place of God. What the effects of this has been 
on the problem of the state was vigorously called to the 
world’s attention by Pope Leo in the Encyclical just cited on 
human liberty. As he says:” 


What Naturalists or Rationalists aim at in philosophy, that the supporters 
of Liberalism, carrying out the principles laid down by Naturalism, are 
attempting in the domain of morality and politics. The fundamental doctrine 
of Rationalism is the supremacy of the human reason, which, refusing due 
submission to the divine and eternal reason, proclaims its own independence, 
and constitutes itself the supreme principle and source and judge of truth. 
Hence these followers of Liberalism deny the existence of any divine authority 
to which obedience is due, and proclaim that every man is the law to himself, 
from which arises that ethical system which they style independent morality, 
and which, under the guise of liberty, exonerates man from any obedience to 
the commands of God, and substitutes a boundless license. The end of all 
this it is not difficult to foresee, especially when society is in question. For, 


_ once man is firmly persuaded that he is subject to no one, it follows that the 


efficient cause of the unity of civil society is not to be sought in any principle 
external to man, or superior to him, but simply in the free will of individuals; 
that the authority in the State comes from the people only; and, that, just as 
every man’s individual reason is his only rule of life, so the collective reason 
of the community should be the supreme guide in the management of all 
public affairs. Hence the doctrine of the supremacy of the greater numbers 
and that all right and all duty resides in the majority. But from what has 
been said, it is clear that all this is in contradiction with reason. To refuse 
any bond of union between man and civil society, on the one hand, and 
God the Creator and consequently the supreme law-giver, on the other, is 
plainly repugnant to the nature, not only of man, but of all created things; 
for, of necessity, all effects must in some proper way be connected with their 
cause; and it belongs to the perfection of every nature to contain itself within 
that sphere and grade which the order of nature has assigned to it, namely, 
that the lower should be subjected and obedient to the higher. 





38Loc. cit., p. 145. Italics ours. 
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This perversion of the true idea of man lies at the very root 
of all our present miseries and displays itself in nothing so 
much as in the utter corruption of the right notion of justice. 
St. Augustine, in his day, reflecting upon the ancient pagan 
world, exclaimed “Remota itaque justitia quid sunt regna nist 
magna latrocinia.” “Without justice, what are kingdoms but 
great robberies.” On the strength of first-hand observation 
he, as well as Lactantius before him, was led to the conviction 
that without a knowledge of the true God, Creator of the 
world and final end of all, to whom man, as a free agent, is 
responsible for his every act, men taken collectively could not 
maintain right ideas of justice.” 

Jacques Chevalier who stands out among modern thinkers 
as one of our greatest living Catholic philosophers makes a 
similar observation with regard to our own times. In a 
singularly pointed and arresting article entitled Une Cause 
Spirituelle du Déséquilibre Moderne: I’ Absolutisme Humain 
he makes the following statement :” 





Man did not invent justice any more than he invented fire. Human laws - 
do not constitute equity; they have no other end save to manifest it, and man 
i has no other duty save to observe it. Thus all human institutions, as 
3 Socrates has already stated, have no worth or permanence save as they are 
| modeled upon a Divine institution; human laws have no force, they neither 
, command nor win man’s obedience, save in the measure in which they express 
a right inherent in nature, that is, in the end which has been appointed to 
man, and over which man has no control. That is what the ancients very 
clearly discerned, basing their opinion on the necessary and natural, im- 
| mutable and eternal character which the antiquity of unwritten laws revealed 
to them, and declaring that justice, like virtue or power, comes from God. 
That is what the thinkers of the Middle Ages incorporated in a body of 
perfectly balanced doctrines. And that is what the most profound thinkers 
among modern jurists, such as Hauriou, maintain when, arguing to causes 
from effects, they assert that beyond the changeable concepts of men and of 
societies there exist ideas, like that of justice, which transcend the human 





49See my articles “St. Augustine and Cicero’s Definition of the State,” THoucHrT, 
September, 1929 and “St. Augustine and Political Theory,” THOUGHT, September, 1930. 
For Lactantius see State and Church, p. 107. 
410¢ Van, Septembre-Octobre, 1934, p. 261. 
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subject—all of which possess a foundation of mystery—and which constitute 
the form of institutions and their permanent element; and establish the 
sovereignty of the State as well as the perpetuity of the family; which consent 
or contract establish and sanction by the regulations of law, but which they 
do not create. It is ideas, not the opinions and the concepts of men, which 
govern the world, and it is they which make it stable and enduring. If this 
truth be misunderstood; if the existence of a moral natural law be denied, 
superior to both State and individual, which subjects both to a superior 
authority and regulates and limits in their use, and defines in their essence, 
the sovereignty of the one and the liberty of the other; or if man, his precepts 
and his laws be made the source of authority and the rule of law, then the 
balance between law and liberty will be disturbed. We shall seek it in vain 
amid the fluctuations which correct one error only by the opposite error, nor 
shall ever be able to ascertain the truth and hold fast to it. Thus, in our 
modern societies and among its theorists,—at times in the case of one and the 
same man, as is clear in the instance of Rousseau,—we shall constantly see 
one abuse give rise to a contrary abuse, and anarchic individualism change 
into an unbridled despotism, unless the reverse should occur. But there is one 
error which these two have in common, viz.: that of having substituted for 
the authority of God the omnipotence of man, conceived as the source of 
authority. From then on, whether man be considered collectively or indi- 
vidually, one has always to deal with an immoderate human absolutism, 
developing from anarchy into tyranny. 


In conclusion then it would seem that the real fundamental 
issue presented by the problem of the state at the present time 
is the rediscovery of man as he truly zs, in being and nature 
and destiny.” For it should appear rather definitely from the 
foregoing that you cannot have a theory of the state or a con- 
crete established social order that does not start with assump- 
tions as to man’s place in the scheme of things. Hence if we 
are to /iberate ourselves of the detritus of false notions that 





“See my articles “The Origin of Sound Democratic Principles in Catholic Tra- 
dition,” THoucHT, March, 1928; “The Meaning of the Roman Settlement,” THoucur, 
June, 1928; “Aquinas and the Missing Link in the Philosophy of History,” THoucurt, 
March, 1934. Also George Bull, S.J., “The Two Traditions in Political Philosophy,” 
THoucuHT, December, 1932. “What did Locke Borrow from Hooker?” THoucurt, June, 
1932; William F. Obering, S.J., “Aquinas, Master of Permanence and Change,” 
THOUGHT, December, 1936. See moreover my article “Bellarmine and the American 
Constitution,” Irish Studies, September, 1930. 

See also, W. F. Obering, S.J., “James Wilson’s Fundamental Principles of Law,” 
THOUGHT, June, 1930. 
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have drifted down from the Reformation and the Renaissance 
what better course could we possibly follow than to take up 
the question where Burke and Hamilton, James Wilson and 
Chief Justice Marshall left off. For in them we will find 
true statesmen with a genius for applying soundly and prac- 
tically the traditional principles of a philosophy of man and 
of the state that, just because it starts with evidence in common 
sense and does not balk at mystery, is free of “postulates” and 
admits of no “myths’—the philosophy of St. Augustine and 
St. Thomas, of Vittorio, St. Robert Bellarmine and Suarez. 





The Mystical Body of Christ 


W. J. McGarry, S.J., Pu.D., S.T.D. 


HE gratifying increase of books dealing with the 
Mystical Body of Christ has brought about a deepen- 


ing, we may believe, both in the external loyalty with 
which many Catholics are now professing their traditional 
faith, as well as in their stronger inward desires towards 
greater individual holiness. Interest has providentially 
sprung up in the dynamic and practical theology involved in 
the vigorous Pauline utterances and also in the calm con- 
templative way in which those interior qualities of Light, 
Life, Truth, Power and Love are so warmly and alluringly 
pictured in the Johannine portrait. Yet while all are urged 
to ponder the profound thoughts of the Apostles, it is well to 
recall that both presupposed many simple fundamental truths 
concerning the Church of Christ. Such, indeed, are of para- 
mount importance. 

I am not convinced that all modern students of the doctrine 
of the Mystical Body, nor even that all modern Catholic 
writers on it are sufficiently patient in seeking clearly the 
known before they essay the unknown or mysterious. To learn 
from John or Paul, a good knowledge of the theological 
treatises on the Church and on Grace is more necessary than 
even a professor’s knowledge of Koiné Greek. The Rational- 
ists have filled our library shelves with proofs that a knowl- 
edge of syntax and etymology is futile compared with a 
knowledge of doctrine. 

If some are puzzled by the difficulties of the dogma, this is 
probably due to two principal difficulties. There are, of 
course, many others, but two, it seems, are basic causes of 
obscurity, if not of error. The first of these is due to a failure 
to recall certain time-worn theses concerning the Church of 
Christ. For her members are the members of the Mystical 
Body. This difficulty is surmountable and in the present 
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article some endeavor to remove it is made. The second diffi- 
culty centers about the kind of unity we ought to predicate 
between the members and the Head. The complete solution 
of the obscurities with which this unity is surrounded is not 
possible on earth. Hence, any effort to clarify them must con- 
sist in discovering clearly where the study of Revelation may 
lead us and where the realm of the incomprehensible begins. 


NOTIONS AND TERMINOLOGY 


This first and fundamental position is not difficult to under- 
stand as far as the fact is concerned. The Church, existing in 
space and time, with all its invisible and visible elements, is 
united to its Head, Christ, as our bodies are joined to our 
heads. Two things are united and we know both. Christ, 
body and soul, God-man, is present spatially in the glory of 
His risen body in Heaven. Now this whole Christ, not His 
human body only, nor His human soul only, nor His 
Divinity only, but the whole Christ in His human nature, 
which is, of course, indissolubly united to the Divine nature, 
is the Head of the Mystical Body, the Church. How this 
Head is united to the body, how this union is effected—these 
are questions that border on the mysterious; they are put aside 
for another article. 

Now if, as some do, we wish to name this entire unity of 
the Head, Christ and the body, the Church by the title “the 
Mystical Christ,” this is very good. It is following out 
Pauline terminology. Only let us keep our terms straight. 
The Mystical Christ, then, will not be the Church only, nor 
the physical Christ of Heaven only, but the one entity which 
is due to the union of the two. The name, properly under- 
stood, is quite allowable; it is suggested in St. Paul’s writings 
though it will not be found there. And for that matter neither 
will the commonly used expression “Mystical Body.” 

The consideration of the other part of the unity will bring 
us to lay down another fundamental position from which 
much follows. The Church is the Body of Christ and we now 
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engage to study her as she is on earth, without for the moment 
considering her oneness with Christ. In her we perceive two 
elements: one is visible and the other invisible. The visible 
element is called the body of the Church (not, be it noted, the 
body of Christ) ; the other is the soul of the Church. Here 
we save ourselves the danger of obscurity by recognizing that 
we are dealing with elements of the Church on earth and in 
saying soul, with the invisible element. Because Christ is 
withdrawn and invisible and because there is an invisible ele- 
ment on earth should not lead us to identify the two. He is 
not the invisible element of which we are speaking when we 
name the soul of the Church, though obviously in reality there 
is a most intimate relation between Him and the invisible ele- 
ment of the Church. Rather we are saying that the Church, 
which is the Mystical Body of Christ has itself a body and a 
soul. If one is tempted to exclaim at this confusion or to cry 
out at the use of the one metaphor in two senses, let one read 
on. The usage comes from the past; it is not confusing but 
helpful as will appear; indeed it expresses finely what we 
ought to say; it presumes only that we can distinguish between 
two simple ideas, and that, indeed, is no great burden on any 
mind. So we say, careful usage distinguishes the notions, the 
Mystical Body of Christ, the body of the Church and its soul. 
The Fathers and theological writers have used this terminol- 
ogy so long that we cannot reject it or improve on it. 
Regarding the first, visible element of the Church on earth, 
her body is obviously not a physical body. It is a moral body 
as is the body politic or state; it is the communion of the mil- 
lions of members of the Church, her multitudinous subjects, or 
the congregation of those who submit to her authority. Two 
points immediately emerge; one concerns the kind of unity 
with Christ. Though not discussing this now let us merely 
point out in passing that at this lowest denomination the 
Church is a moral unity; it will be altogether probable, there- 
fore, that when we consider her with her soul and her whole 
being united with her Head that she will be more than a mere 


moral unity. 
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The other point is pertinent now: membership in the 
Church is necessary for membership in the Mystical Body. 
For the body of the Church on earth plus her invisible ele- 
ment is that which is joined to her Head. Members of the 
Church are those who belong to her visibly; for she is a visible 
society. Without any lengthy paragraph, is it not clear that 
all those Protestant forms of theology which denied the visible 
Church on earth cut themselves off from any proper approach 
to an understanding of the Mystical Body and thus precluded 
any complete or correct understanding of SS. Paul and John? 
Yet was not such an understanding of paramount importance 
to those whose Testament was the so/e rule of faith? 

The members of the Church are men dwelling on earth. 
In the primary sense of the word, Church means the Church 
militant. In the wider sense we speak of the Church suffering 
and of the Church triumphant. So, too, we may speak of 
those in the Church suffering and glorious as belonging to 
the Mystical Body, in the wider sense of the term. There 
are three stages of perfection and of progress—the combat, 
the partial victory and the consummation. But as the term is 
commonly used in its primary sense the Church on earth is 
strictly the Mystical Body. Here we have an answer to the 
questions: are the souls in Purgatory in the Mystical Body? 
are the blessed souls of Heaven members of it? They belong 
to it in its ulterior stages of perfection as they belong to the 
Church in those gradations. It is in this wider sense also that 
not only those in Purgatory and Heaven, but even those there 
before the passion of Christ, the Church of the Old Testament 
and the saved pagans, are said to be of the Mystical Body. 
And even in the widest sense, some theologians, not all, spoke 
in ages now gone of the inclusion of the angels in the Mystical 
Body. 


THE MEMBERS OF THE CHURCH 


The members of the Church on earth are those who are 
united to her by the triple ties of baptism, faith and obedience 
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to Apostolic authority. These are elements of external com- 
port, and so we may pass by the consideration of the invisible 
elements behind these names. The reception of baptism, the 
profession of the Church’s faith and submission to her juris- 
diction constitute the essential conditions of membership in 
her communion. 

But is there not a significant omission? Is not a state of 
grace a condition absolutely required for membership? It is 
heresy to answer yes. One is truly a member of the Church 
if one is united to her by the triple bond, even though such a 
man be in a state of mortal sin. He is really a member 
though an imperfect one; he is called a dead member, or a 
mortified member (for he was alive in Christ) ; he is united 
to the body of the church but he is not a live member; for he 
has lost the living principle of grace within him. Any super- 
natural activity which affects him arises from no living prin- 
ciple within him; it is the live body of which he is now a dead 
part which plays upon him to make him live again. And so 
in spite of being in sin he has great prerogatives. For he is 
not like a hand or arm which is cut off and lost beyond the 
revivifying power of the soul; he is rather like a deadened or 
bruised part of the body whose decay is remedied through the 
action of the living parts about it. 

But why call him a member at all? Because he has the 
triple tie. Because he is still the subject of the Church. Be- 
cause he enjoys the privileges of her Sacraments. But above 
all because the intercommunional vital action of the whole 
Mystical Body is centering on him in order to return him to 
life and activity. God giving him the grace, he has even a 
right to life again through the Sacrament of Penance; he is 
invited, nay even obliged to exercise this right. He is im- 
mensely privileged compared with those sinners who have no 
rights to the sacramental channels of grace. Conscious of this 
the Church has held it heretical to say that only those in sanc- 
tifying grace are her members; not by such exaggerations and 
falsities need she defend her own holiness. Yet such notions 
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have been put forth by heresiarchs, and as late as 1794 Pius 
VI condemned as heretical the opinion that only the Faithful 
in a state of grace are members of the body of the Church.’ 
| mention this condemned proposition because it was not 
made by some non-Catholic sect, but it was adopted in the 
diocesan synod of Pistoia under the presidency of a Catholic 
Bishop; it is a good example of the bogs and morasses into 
which Jansenistic leanings brought some Churchmen. 

Baptism, faith and obedience, then, are the three conditions 
of membership. These are understood complexively, i.e., all 
three are required together. Each singly is necessary, but each 
is not singly sufficient (except baptism in the case of infants). 
To be a real member of the Church (there is another sort of 
membership to be discussed shortly), the adult must be united 
to her in all three ways. Several conclusions concerning mem- 
bership in the Mystical Body may be drawn by discussing 
singly these conditions. 

No unbaptized person is a member of the body of the 
Church. The Church has never considered the unbaptized 
(or infidels as they are called) as her subjects. They are not 
affected by her laws directly; if they are affected indirectly, 
as at times they are by her marriage laws, it is because of their 
relation with baptized persons. It is an article of Catholic 
faith that baptism is required for membership in the Church. 
Since the Church and the Mystical Body are one, it follows 
that to be a member of the Mystical Body one must be bap- 
tized. But further consideration of this article will throw 
light on both propositions. It is a certain proposition (but not 
defined as an article) that by baptism, only baptism by water 
is meant in the above article. Hence, neither martyrdom for 
Christ (the baptism of blood) nor the act of perfect love 
(baptism of desire) effect what is called real membership. 
We will see that such as are martyrs or so love are called 
implicit members. Finally, it is more commonly held that 





1Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiridion Symbolorum et Definitionum, no. 1515. Here 
the expression “body of the Church” occurs in the exact sense. 
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the required baptism by water must be valid in reality and 
not merely putatively so. 

Baptism is, of course, the only condition of membership 
which can be fulfilled in the case of a baby. For the profes- 
sions of faith and obedience are acts which suppose the use of 
reason. The child who is truly baptized, truly so, in the 
Catholic Church, but also in any Protestant sect, is a member 
of the body of the Church of Christ and of the Mystical Body. 
Furthermore, since such a child is in a state of grace and 
united to the Holy Ghost in virtue of true baptism, it is a 
member in true and full standing for its state, be this baptism 
administered by a Catholic, a Protestant, an infidel, an atheist, 
or even an atheist in deep sin. For we recall that there is but 
one Sacrament of baptism and that for its valid administra- 
tion neither an upright life, nor true faith, nor any faith, nor 
a state of grace is required in the minister of the Sacrament.’ 
You will remark that such an expression as “he was baptized 
as a Protestant” has really no theological reality, provided 
baptism is valid. There is but one true baptism and all the 
benches of bishops of Geneva, Lambeth and Stockholm can- 
not change it. Perhaps this will give one a tender thought 
when looking into the prams of Protestant neighbors. And 
one may truly console the sorrowing mother of a lost child 
by telling her that the baby is really with God’s angels. 

The second condition of membership is the sincere profes- 
sion of the whole Catholic faith. The heretic and the schis- 
matic are not members (rea/ members’ of the body of the 
Church nor of the Mystical Body. They have some sort of 
an inferior membership in this sense that they are baptized; 
they have the indelible character of baptism. ‘This is obvious 
from the fact that they fall under the legislation of the 
Church, principally and most publicly in the case of the 
marriage laws she has laid down for them. This accounts at 





2The essential requirement is to use the proper matter and form of the Sacrament 
and to have the intention of effecting through the rite what the Church intends. Many 
non-Catholic doctors instructed by friendly Catholic priests have baptized properly 
hundreds of children who have died near the time of delivery. 
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times for the great irritation aroused against a most calm 
Rome when she pronounces on the marriages of baptized 
Protestants. But let us see what a heretic is and draw some 
conclusions. ‘The reader will easily make analogous conclu- 
sions concerning schismatics. 

The heretic is baptized and retains the name Christian. 
But he denies some article of faith precisely because he denies 
that the living Catholic Church is the rule of faith. Hence, 
merely misquoting an article or understanding it wrongly does 
not make a heretic. Such may arise out of lamentable 
ignorance of the catechism. Now the heretic may deny the 
Church’s teaching power contumaciously; he may sin against 
the light. And be it added, if he has had the faith he does 
not lapse into heresy without sinning somehow against the 
light.” The héresiarchs who have gone forth out of the fold 
of the Church, spurning her guidance and pridefully setting 
up their own congregations have thus sinned. They are formal 
heretics, publicly avowing their new ideas and are not mem- 
bers of the Church. 

But what of the millions who follow heresy through family 
or national traditions? What, to be specific, of thousands of 
our fellow-countrymen, baptized in Protestant sects? ‘They 
deny articles of the faith; they take no guidance from Rome; 
most of them are now complete religious eclectics who choose 
now here, now there what they believe. Withal many of them 
are not formal heretics; they do not pertinaciously stamp out 
a compelling beacon-light which shows them that Rome is 
authoritative in matters of faith. They are not contumacious 
in this matter. Rather they have grown up with an attitude 
of mind which disregards any Roman claims. Various dis- 
torted notions have been poured into their minds by their 
training, descent, history and environment. Technically their 
denial of the authoritative teaching power of the Church is 

made in ignorance; they are unsuspicious of a grave obliga- 





3Council of Vatican, Denzinger-Bannwart, nos. 1794 and 1815: “Those who have 
received the faith at the hands of the teaching power of the Church can never have 
a just cause either of changing or doubting their faith.” 
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tion of search or reflection or submission, so unsuspicious of 
such duties as to escape serious sin. They are called material 
heretics. 

But neither are such material heretics members of the 
Church in the real sense. This is common Catholic teaching. 
True, they are not outside the Church in the same sense as the 
unbaptized, and they have not the sin of formal heresy. They 
are nearer the Church in the sense that fewer steps are re- 
quired for full real membership in her. And what is said of 
heresy is applicable to schism, and very applicable to the great 
body of the schismatics, the Orientals; they are really heretics 
now, for they reject the articles concerning the universal 
primacy of the Roman See. To other schismatics who retain 
all the articles we may apply analogously what is said of 
heresy. 


THE SOUL OF THE CHURCH 


Those belonging to the Church and united by the triple ties 
are her real members, be they in a state of grace (and so, per- 
fect members) or in grave sin (and so, imperfect). Others 
are not real members whatever may be said of them in other 
respects; something has been said of their inferior place, 
remote or near, in what regards membership. And something 
also is to be said when we consider the soul of the Church. 
Now the complexities of the problem begin to appear when 
we come to discuss the soul of the Church. Yet any attempt 
to understand the unity of the Church and Christ depends on 
some knowledge of what the soul of the Church is. 

As we spoke of a body of the Church, so we speak of her 
soul. That which gives unity and life to the thousands of 
cells in a man is called a soul; that which ultimately marks 
him as a man is his soul; the soul is his formal and unitive 
element. We now search for that which gives oneness and 
life to the body of the Church, i.e., to those millions who are 
individually united to her by the triple external ties. The- 
ologians have not been content to find this in the common pur- 
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suit of salutary ends under a single authority. At first glance 
that might seem to answer as the invisible element in the 
Church as it does as an invisible element in the body politic 
or state. True, the Church is a Kingdom and Christ a King, 
but Revelation shows, as it seems to all save a few theologians 
of the past who took too regalistic or juridical a view, that the 
Church is the body of Christ as well as His Kingdom, and that 
such an analogy suggests far more than the word, Kingdom. 
Again, authority itself, if a vital and supernatural thing, de- 
pends on some ulterior element, and this somehow divine. 

Here we come upon a true theological problem, i.e., one on 
which sufficient light has not been given us yet through Reve- 
lation. Two opinions are offered to explain the soul of the 
Church. First, it is sanctifying grace, found in plenitude in 
the Head and through Him found in the holiness (passive, in 
her members) of the Church. To explain: this grace is a 
created gift of God; once obtained it dwells in the individual 
soul until grave sin expels it. It is a real thing just as is any 
quality or habit of our souls; it is a spiritual reality just as, 
naturally, our intellect is a spiritual reality. It is, further, a 
supernatural reality, i.e., all the forces and efforts of man’s 
powers as man can never produce it. Man can produce some- 
thing spiritual, such as an idea, and this naturally; but no 
power of nature can produce something supernatural, such as 
grace. This distinction is lost upon many because spiritual 
has been given two meanings; we make it here for the sake of 
clearness. God alone, then, produces grace; at most, assisted 
by his actual graces, we may dispose ourselves so as to be /ess 
unworthy of it; but we can attain to no disposition of soul 
which positively enacts its production, or merits it, or compels 
God to give it. 

We notice that in emphasizing sanctifying grace, other 
graces as such are not included. The excellent theologians 
who defend this first opinion (Palmieri and Wilmers may be 
cited) differ concerning secondary points on actual and 
charismatic graces. Since we will reject their theory in toto, 
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we merely note their divergences. We may note that with all 
others this school admits a real membership even when a 
Catholic is in mortal sin, and they speak of the tmp/icit mem- 
bership of an act of love. A word on this is pertinent. Even 
in non-members a state of grace implies a desire to be united 
actually and really with the true Church. Such a state is 
attained outside the Church generally by perfect love. In 
such an act a man desires to do al/ that God wishes. He 
wishes, therefore, actual entrance into the true Church. Thus 
he who so loves God is a member implicitly, even though cir- 
cumstances of time or subjective ignorance may prevent his 
entrance. Further, we see how these principles explain the 
dictum: “Outside the Church there is no salvation.” Mem- 
bership in her either rea/ through the triple tie, or implicit in 
the act of love, is absolutely a condition of entrance into 
Heaven. 

Thus, while Protestant and unbaptized persons are not real 
members, many (let us pray, millions, nay all) may be in a 
state of grace. If so they are members implicitly or “in voto.” 
They are very well said to belong to the soul of the Church; 
for whether this soul is sanctifying grace or the Holy Spirit, 
they are actually in union with it, though only implicitly in 
union with it precisely as it 1s a unifying principle of the body 
of the Church. 

The second school holds that the Holy Spirit is the soul of 
the Church. This theory is daily becoming more popular 
both among professors and their popularizers. It is sus- 
tained by weighty arguments from Scripture and Tradition; 
theological reasoning shows it is definitely more harmonious 
and consistent in explaining the complex doctrinal points in- 
volved in the theology of the Mystical Body. The opinion 
may be said to get under way by pointing out the defects 
(three in number) of the first theory. Its defenders say: we 
seek a sufficient, ultimate, unifying principle to account for 
the one living Church of Christ on earth. But sanctifying 
grace is neither sufficient, nor ultimate, nor unifying. Hence, 
they seek elsewhere in Revelation and there find that their 
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theory answers (better if not exclusively) all the demands of 
the problem. 

First, sanctifying grace is not a sufficient or adequate prin- 
ciple since it does not account for several features in the in- 
visible element of the Church on earth. It does not account 
for all the created supernatural gifts nor for the Increate gift, 
the Holy Spirit. This, indeed, accompanies sanctifying grace 
always, but it is distinct from it. Now we find that the pro- 
pounders of the first theory really have this difficulty them- 
selves. Hence one says: sanctifying grace is principally the 
soul (Wilmers) ; and another: charismatic graces (power of 
miracles, prophecies, etc.) belong to the body. Such sen- 
tences show that the real problem is evaded. We seek a suffi- 
cient principle of a// the vital supernatural activity in the body 
of the Church. We deny their solution, just as we would deny 
that John’s human soul is the sufficient explanation of his vital 
actions, if it cannot explain the movements of his arm. 

Secondly, sanctifying grace is not an ultimate principle. 
For the life of the Church, is the reason why the individual 
lives supernaturally, i.e., has sanctifying grace. There must — 
be a cause prior to this effect. Hence, sanctifying grace is 
certainly one of the proximate and secondary principles of 
life in the Church, but it is not the ultimate and fundamental. 

Finally, sanctifying grace is not a single, unifying element. 
It is a created gift in individual souls, whether we speak of its 
plenitude in Christ the Head or in others. It is similar (in 
essence) in all, but it is not identical in all. In single isolated 
cases it is numbered into the millions, and all these million 
cases of it, even taken collectively, do not make a single uni- 
fying element. All men are not one entity because all have 
similar intellects; Averrhoes made the mistake of saying this. 
Neither, we say, is the Church one entity because millions 
have the similar created gift of sanctifying grace. 

On the other hand, the Holy Ghost seems perfectly to an- 
swer all the demands of a solution. This Divine and Increate 
Person is one and identical in every activity in the body of the 
Church. Again, this Person is an ultimate principle of all 
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supernatural action, for beyond the uncaused God we cannot 
go. Finally, He is an adequate principle, accounting for all 
created gifts in the supernatural order, be they sanctifying 
grace (through or outside the Sacraments), faith, hope, 
charity and all the moral virtues, or charismatic gifts and 
powers. All these are living effects of His presence (how St. 
Paul emphasizes the place of the Spirit in speaking of the 
charismatic gifts is seen in 1 Cor. xii) ; they are all powers or 
living faculties as it were of the soul of the Church, but the 
soul itself is the Holy Spirit. Thus we distinguish two effects 
of the Holy Spirit on and in the Church. First, His presence 
affects the Church as a whole, constituting it one living super- 
natural entity. Secondly, His presence affects the members, 
enabling them to participate in the life of the Church through 
sanctifying grace and the other gifts. In a word, through the 
Spirit the Church is and her members are alive and active in 
the supernatural order. 

To complete this explanation we add that whenever the 
name of the Third Person is mentioned, it stands for the Tri- 
une God. As creation is appropriated to the Father, though it 
is equally the act of the Three Divine Persons, so here the 
unitive effect on the Church is appropriately said to belong to 
the Spirit. Most authors who hold that the Holy Spirit is the 
soul of the Church explain the theory by appropriation. But 
we may recall that as the indwelling of the Spirit in the indi- 
vidual soul is generally understood in this way, while a few 
theologians of merit still consider it as belonging personally 
to the Spirit, so in this analogous question we may have an 
open mind, at least on this secondary feature of the main 
theory. 

Now without doubt the theory outlined above does seem to 
satisfy as a solution. Its defenders go on to show that their 
reasoning is but the crowning and formulation of what is 
contained in Scripture and Catholic Tradition concerning the 
Mystical Body. The writings of SS. John and Paul are so 
replete with the Church as vivified by the Holy Ghost that 
our theory seems the only one which comes up to their vigor- 
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ous expressions. Again, the pithy expression of St. Augustine 
sums up the understanding of his deep and penetrating theo- 
logical mind: ‘What the soul is to man’s body, this the Holy 
Spirit is to the body of Christ, which is the Church. The 
Holy Spirit does in the Church what the soul does in all the 
members of one body.” St. Thomas’ expression goes farther 
and covers the topic of the unity between Christ and the 
Church: ‘The Holy Ghost is the ultimate and principal per- 
fection of the whole Mystical Body as is the soul in the natural 
body.’” 

Why, then, is not this second opinion certain? We may 
mention one difficulty and one obscurity, not to argue them, 
but to show that all is not clear. The difficulty is this: we are 
seeking a formal element; is not ours rather an efficient cause 
rather than a formal cause? If we answer that it is both, then, 
are we not making the Infinite and Increate the formal ele- 
ment of that which is finite and created? Moreover, we seem 
to be conscious of obscurity here, for when we say that the 
Holy Ghost is the soul or form of the Church, we really mean 
the quasi-soul or quasi-form. 

We do. The infinite God cannot be the true form (in the 
univocal sense of that term) of a created thing. But our quasi 
only indicates that we understand the term in the analogous 
sense. We add that the full understanding of this sense is not 
within the reach of our minds; it is a mystery. Confronted 
with a mystery we search the sources of Revelation; we find 
that everything points to the conclusion that the Holy Spirit rs 
the soul of the Church. We know that it cannot be the soul 
except in some analogous sense of the word. We point out 
clearly that here is the fact and there is the mystery. Such a 
position is entirely legitimate in the field of theological 
reasoning; in fact it is the only logical position to take when 
one approaches the borderline of the mysteries of God. We 
are content to strive to prove that our theory is contained in 
SS. John and Paul and in the writings of the Doctors of the 
Church; further search in these sources will clarify it. 





4St. Augustine, Serm. 267 (Rouet de Journal, Enchiridion Patristicum, no. 1523) ; 
St. Thomas, Third Book of Comm. on the Sentences, 13th Distinction, 2nd Question. 
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for the first time in the course of six hundred years of 

debate—that Dante’s Matelda is Dante’s mother; that 
the “bella donna” of the “divina foresta” is the Donna Bella 
of the Alighieri home; that “the motherly one who once led 
my steps along the stream’ was the guide of Dante in his 
“age of innocence,” from birth through Baptism and First 
Communion to the “age of reason.” It is further to be sug- 
gested that, as an allegory, Matelda stands for the Authority 
of the Home, in the same sense that Virgil stands for the 
Authority of the State and Beatrice for the Authority of the 
Church; that, in the moral sense, Matelda is an exhortation 
to follow Tradition and domestic Virtue as Virgil is an ex- 
hortation to follow Reason and ecumenical Law, and Beatrice 
an exhortation to follow Revelation and supernatural Grace; 
that, in the anagogic sense, Matelda points to the Mystery of 
Motherhood in the Incarnation and Redemption, just as, in 
this sense, Beatrice stands for the Mystery of Grace through 
the Incarnate Word. 


T HE suggestion is here to be made—so far as I know, 


MATELDA AS DANTE’S MOTHER 


In the literal sense, then, that is to say, in the mere myth of 
Dante’s Eden, in the purely poetical construction that is meant 
to appeal solely to the imagination, the poet meets his mother; 
just as in the myth of the Inferno and Purgatorio he walks and 
talks with Virgil, the master of his mind, and in the myth of 
the Paradiso, with Beatrice, the mistress of his heart. 

The hypothesis here proposed would explain why the Lady 
of the Earthly Paradise is consistently represented as a donna, 
the mistress of a home, and not (as might have been expected) 





1Quella pia . . . conducitrice de’ miei passi lungo ’| fiume pria (Purg., xxxvi, 82-4). 
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as a pargoletta or vergine. It is merely in the modesty of her 


4 eyes that she is likened to a maid.’ It would explain, too, why 

the apparition of the bella donna should at once have awak- 
ened in the memory of Dante the ancient myths of Pluto and 
| Proserpine, of Venus and Adonis. “Bella donna . . . thou 


dost make me call to mind the tale of Proserpine, where she 
was and what she was, what time she lost the spring-time, and 
her mother, her.’” 

It will be recalled that the all too early death of Donna 
Bella, Dante’s mother, was the greatest tragedy of the poet’s 
childhood. He, too, at least in this, was like Proserpine that 
he lost, with the loss of his mother, the “spring-flowers,” the 
primavera of the “age of innocence.” The allusion to Venus 
has been a puzzle and a scandal to the commentators. I take 
it that Dante’s mind, as so often in his use of mythology, 
picked out from his memory of the myth in Ovid the single 
idea that he needed here, the idea that love was awakened 
in a mother, Venus, at the moment when her son, and in this 
case, Cupid kissed her on the lips :* . 

Pharetratus dum dat puer oscula matri. 
“T do not believe” (says Dante of the bella donna) “that so 
much light of love shone out from Venus’ eye when the 
arrow of her son pierced her heart so strangely.” 

It has been said and repeated in I do not know how many 
hundreds of Dante commentaries, dictionaries and special 
monographs on the Matelda problem that the poet in the 
myth of Eden meets either the grandmother of the Emperor 
| Otto or Matilda of Tuscany or Mechtild of Magdeburg or 
| Mechtild of Hackeborn; or even Rahab or Lia or Mary Mag- 
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2Purg., xxviti, 57. 
3Deh, bella donna, che a’ raggi d’amore 
ti scaldi ... 
Tu mi fai rimembrar dove e qual era 
Proserpina nel tempo che perdette 
la madre lei, ed ella primavera (Purg., xxwiti, 43-4, 49-51). 
4Met., x, 525. 
5Non credo che splendesse tanto lume 
sotto le ciglia a Venere, trafitta 
dal figlio fuor di tutto suo costume (Purg. xxviii, 64-6). 
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dalene; or one of the ladies of the Vita Nuova—the giovanis- 
sima ot the donna dello schermo ot Primavera; or no real per- 
son at all, but merely a shadowy symbol, a “pure idea” of one 
or other of a score of things—the active life or imperial au- 
thority or love for the Church or some sort of wisdom inter- 
mediate between human and Divine; and so on. I venture 
the suggestion that the meeting of a mother and a son, spe- 
cifically, of Dante and his mother Donna Bella, gives a better 
sense to Purg. xxv1i1, 34-66, than any of the hypotheses hither- 
to defended. 

It is a part of the same argument to notice that throughout 
all these cantos of the Terrestrial Paradise, Dante consist- 
ently represents himself as a growing child. Thus the whole 
of the second part of canto xxviii is, for all the world, just 
like a lesson in Christian Doctrine given by a mother to a 
wondering child. Or, again, take the lines in the beginning 
of the next canto:* “And I along with her, my tiny steps in 
perfect pace with her’s.” There, as my imagination sees it, 
is the delicately tender idyl of Donna Bella teaching Dante, 
her tiny tot, to walk. There is something, too, so like a 
mother with a child in the way the bella donna chides the 
newcomer for gaping at the big, bright /ights, and giving 
no attention to the main Procession—of the Elders and the 
rest.' There is a more striking image of a mother and her 
child when “the Lovely Lady opened her arms, and took 
my head in them, and dipped me where I had to swallow of 
the water; then took me out all washed, and led me to where 
the Virtues danced.”* Then there is the picture of a mother, 
this time scolding her boy for lagging late a-bed, when the 
bella donna says to Dante, awakening him from sleep: “Get 
up; what ails thee?” She has been leaning over him, just 
like a mother, as you can see from the lines :” 


Se io pari di lei 
picciol passo con picciol seguitando (Purg., xxix, 8-9). 
TPurg., xxix, 61-3. 
SI bid., xxxi, 100-104. 
%Surgi; che fai? (Purg., xxxii, 72). 
107 bid., 82-4. 
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vidi quella pia 
sovra me starsi che conducitrice 
fu de’ miei passi lungo ’1 fiume pria. 


Even in his relations with Beatrice, Dante, throughout can- 
tos XXX-XxXXiii, is presented as a growing boy passing into man- 
hood. When he first feeis the overpowering presence of the 
still veiled Beatrice, he behaves “like a little child that runs 
to mama, when fearful or in pain.’”™ 

And when Beatrice begins her first reproaches, her words 
seemed to Dante like those of a stern but loving mother to a 
wilful, wayward child :” 


Cosi la madre al figlio par superba 
com’ ella parve a me. 


Somewhat later the fantolino has grown into a fanciullo; but 
he is still young enough to be “dumb with shame, with eyes 
to earth, listening and feeling guilty and repentant.” 

At last, he turns into a “big boy.” That is why, I take it, 
Beatrice can say to him: “Lift up your beard.” What, in fact, 
he lifted up (as he is careful to note) was “his chin”; but he 
knew, he says, the venom of the argument, when she asked 
for his face and called it a beard.” It was as though she had 
said to a growing lad, getting ready to pass from the tutelage 
of the home: “Now, big boy, be a man!” Very soon in fact he 
was to pass from “home” to citizenship in Christendom; and 
Beatrice, the Authority of the Magisterium Ecclesiae would 
be able to say: “Brother, now that you are coming with me, 
why not have the courage to ask me questions.” 





Uguale il fantolin corre a la mamma 
quando ha paura o quando egli é afflito (Purg., xxx, 43-5). 
127 bid., 79-80. 
13Quali i fanciulli, vergognando, muti 
con li occhi a terra stannosi, ascoltando 
e sé riconoscendo e ripentuti, 
tal mi stav’ io (Pur y., xxxi, 64-67). 
144]za la barba (Ibid., 68). 
15] bid., 73-5. 
16Frate, perché non ¢’ attenti 
a domandarmi omai venendo meco (Purg., xxxiii, 23-4). 
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Even then Dante was “reverent in the extreme—troppo 
reverenti,” like one in the presence of “his elders—dinanzi a 
suo’ maggior parlando.” 

He is now, you may say, well on in his ’teens, as you may 
see from the way he answers Beatrice. “Madam,” he says, 
“my needs you know, and what may serve my needs.” Where- 
upon Beatrice begins to speak to him as to a grown up and 
responsible man. She tells him to put away fear and bash- 
fulness, and to talk no longer like one asleep :” 


Ed ella a me: “Da tema e da vergogna 
voglio che tu omai ti disviluppe, 
si che non parli pid com’ om che sogna.” 


‘ 


There follows the enigmatic prophecy of the “cinguecento 
diece e cinque,” the Five Hundred Ten and Five, the DXV, 
the ambassador of God, the messo di Dio, who is to restore 
(whether this is the meaning of the mystery or not) the Divt- 
nam Xristt Viam, Veritatem, Vitam and to put an end to 
the aberrations, errors and corruption in Christendom. Dante 
is now fully responsible. He has passed from the “age of 
innocence” to the “age of reason.” “Take thou note, and tell 
the world.”” He is in his maturity; his mind has now been 
stamped indelibly by Beatrice.” And in that moment, the sun 
which was rising with the first appearance of the bella donna 
reached the zenith in the Earthly Paradise: teneva il sole 11 
cerchio di merigge. However, grown-up as he is, there is 
still something gawky about this parvenu among Paradisal 
things. “What water is this—che acqua é questa?” he asks 
with, so to speak, sophomoric bruskness. And Beatrice answers 
with what seems to me just a shade of sarcasm, as of a pro- 
fessor of theology to a bumptious collegian:” “Oh, ask your 
mother. Don’t ask me about things like the waters of Eunoe. 
My business is to teach theology, not the catechism!” 





Wl Purg., xxxiti, 31-3. 
18Tu nota, e...queste parole segna a’ vivi (Ibid., 52-3). 
197 bid., 81. 

20Priega Matelda che ’| ti dica (Ibid., 118-9). 
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That brings me to the name Matelda. Like the name 
Dante it appears but once in all the poet’s work. I offer the 
suggestion, for what it is worth, and as no essential part of 
my main argument that the name Matelda is a slightly veiled 
cryptogram for Mater Da(ntis): Materda being altered to 
Matelda for the sake of euphony. ‘The name is not the 
ordinary Italian name Matilde; and looks very much like a 
name constructed with a purpose. Even in the fourteenth 
century, the commentator Buti tried to give the name a mean- 
ing. As late as 1931, the lamented Nicola Zingarelli, in his 
monumental work on Dante, was content with the explanation 
that Mat-El-da means “God grants knowledge”: El, in 
Hebrew, being God, da, in Italian, gives, and mat (for 
mathesits) in Greek, meaning knowledge. T. Lucrezio Rizzi, 
in an article in the Giornale storico di letteratura italiana” 
advanced the view that Mat-Elda-a means “I glorify the 
knowledge of God”: Mat meaning “macto” in Latin, and 
Elda-a, in Hebrew, meaning “knowledge of God.” Luigi 
Pietrobono, in the most recent edition of his Commentary 
on the Divina Commedia, follows the view of Fornaciari and 
Pascoli that Mat-elda is derived from two Greek words 
manthano and eldomai, and so means Love of Learning. 
When it is recalled that there is a document of 1332 (pub- 
lished in the Cedice diplomatico dantesco) in which Dante’s 
mother appears as Domina Bella Mater Dantis, it does not 
seem altogether fantastic to propose that the bella donna 
Matelda, may have derived her name from Mater and Dantts. 


MATELDA AS THE MOTHER OF GOD 


In the myth, then, Dante meets his rhother, Domina Bella, 
Mater Dantis. The second question is: What does Dante’s 
mother symbolize? That is to say, over and above the sheer 
poetry of this tender and maternal scene, what message for 
the mind does Matelda convey? What remonstrance to the 


21XCI, pp. 77-85. 
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will does she give? And above poetry, philosophy and moral 
purpose; above the literal meaning of the myth, the allegorical 
meaning of the message, and the moral purpose of the exam- 
ple, what supernatural Mystery does she suggest to the 
Christian spirit? What does she stand for in the anagogic 
sense? I have already indicated the answers I am here sug- 
gesting: namely that, allegorically, Matelda is the Authority 
of the Home; that, morally, she is a reproach to the corruption 
of family life, to the sfacciate donne fiorentine; and that, 
mystically, she points to the role of Motherhood in the 
Mystery of the Incarnation and Redemption. I shall argue 
presently for these interpretations in a synthetic exposition 
which includes them all. Meanwhile it will be well to point 
out here one or two particular indications that will be needed 
in the general exposition. 

The first is the Song of the Elders in Purg., xxix, 85-7. The 
Mystic Procession of the Lights, the Elders, the Animals, the 
Nymphs, the Gryphon and the Chariot is, along with the 
Descent of Beatrice, an allegory of the advent of Divine 
Revelation into human life and history. It is Dante’s way of 
intimating the Mysteries of the Incarnation and Redemption. 
For the moment, however, it may be looked at merely as a 
myth; and specifically, in relation to Matelda. In that myth 
the Elders approach singing; and what Dante heard them 
sing was this:” “Blessed art thou amongst the daughters of 
Adam, and blessed in Eternity may thy beauties be.” 

Now these words were addressed to Matelda; not to 
Beatrice, as is so often supposed. Beatrice has not yet 
descended into the Chariot. Before she does so, one of the 
Elders will call for her in the words of the Canticle of Can- 
ticles: Vent, sponsa, de Libano; and when she is about to 
appear, the Elders along with a hundred “ministers and 
messengers of Life Eternal” (xxx, 18) will say (in Latin): 





22Tutti cantavan: “Benedicta tue 
ne le figlie d’ Adamo, e benedette 
sieno in etterno le bellezze tue! (Purg., xxix, 85-7). 
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“Blessed art Thou who comest” (in the name of the Lord). In 
other words, the Benediction given to Matelda is modeled on 
the one once given to the Mother of God, and which we all 
daily repeat in the Hail Mary; the Benediction given to 
Beatrice is the one once applied to the Son of God, when He 
was about to enter Jerusalem, to die for our Redemption. 

Now it will be remembered that one certain reference to 
Dante’s mother appears elsewhere in the Commedia. “Blessed 
is she whose womb it was that bore thee,” says Virgil to 
Dante.” 

The coincidence seems to me to confirm the hypothesis that 
the bella donna is Donna Bella. It likewise suggests that 
Dante’s mother in the myth is meant to lift up our minds to 
the Mystery of the Divine Maternity of Mary. 

It is a further proof that this whole story of Matelda, Dante 
and Beatrice in the Terrestrial Paradise is meant as a hymn 
to the Incarnation that it is filled with echoes of the Advent 
and Christmas liturgy. It would take me too far from the 
main puropse to establish this point here. A hint or two must 
suffice. Read these cantos, and then the Christmas hymn, 
Jesu Redemptor omnium. What are the words addressed to 
Beatrice (xxxi, 139)—-symbol, of course— 


O isplendor di viva luce etterna 
but the 
Tu lumen, et splendor Patris 


of the hymnr It may be said that Dante’s cantos are but the 
poetical amplification of 


Salutis auctorem novae 
Novo salutat cantico. 


And the next lines of the hymn 


Et nos, beata quos sacri 
Rigavit unda sanguinis, 
Natalis ob diem tui 
Hymni tributum solvimus, 


23Bendetta colei che in te s’incinse (Inf., viii, 45). 
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will recall the last lines of canto xxxiii, 


Io ritornai dalla santissima onda 
rifatto si come piante novelle 
rinovellate di novella fronda, 

puro e disposto a salire alle stelle. 


In these lines Dante is in fact expressing the effects on the 
soul of the Precious Blood. His rivers Lethe and Eunoe—the 
waters of Forgiveness and Renewal—like the Water and 
Blood of the Passion, flow from the same fount, which is, of 
course, the Heart of Christ the Redeemer. When the bella 
donna made Dante swallow of the Water of Lethe it was just 
as though “aqua Sapientiae Salutaris potavit illum Dominus, 
Deus noster” (Eccli., xv, 3) ; and when the Nymphs “led him 
to the Breast of the Gryphon” so that he might see directly 
and more deeply into the eyes of Beatrice,“ there seems to me 
an echo of that refrain which comes so often in the Office for 
St. John, two days after Christmas, “qui supra pectus Domini 
in coena recubutt, beatus Apostolus, cut revelata sunt secreta 
caelestia.” And who shall say there is no memory of his First 
Communion in the lines,” 
Mentre che piena di stupore e lieta 


l’anima mia gustava di quel cibo 
che saziando di sé, di sé asseta? 


The only point that is essential to my main argument is this 
that such language in regard to Bice Portinari (and not to 
Beatrice as a symbol of the Incarnate Word) would be not 
merely silly, but downright blasphemous; as it would have 
been, to say the least, unconscionably irreverent, in a Catholic 
like Dante, to have applied to his mother the Benediction of 
Inf., viii, 45, unless he meant his mother in the myth to inti- 
mate, in the anagogic sense of the whole poem, the Mystery of 
the A/ma Redemptoris Mater. 





24a] petto del grifon seco menarmi, 
ove Beatrice stava volta a noi (Purg., xxxi, 113-4). 
25 bid., xxxi, 127-9. 
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THE FOUR SENSES OF THE DIVINA COMMEDIA 


The ground has now been prepared for the main argument 
of this article. The argument, briefly, is this: If the pro- 
founder meaning of the myth of Dante’s Eden is the role of 
Motherhood in the Christian Home and in Human History, 
then the bella donna is someone’s mother, and, presumably, 
Donna Bella, Dante’s mother. It is the minor of the implied 
syllogism that is here to be established. 

The interpretation of the myth of the poet’s Terrestrial 
Paradise depends on the answers to two questions: firstly, what 
part do these cantos (Purg., xxviili-xxxiil) play in the whole 
of the Divina Commedia; secondly, what mystical meanings— 
allegorical, moral and anagogic—best correspond with the 
literal meaning of the myth? These are the two norms of 
interpretation laid down by Dante himself in the letter which 
he addressed to Can Grande della Scala (and which is now, 
after the futile efforts of the nineteenth-century “critics,” 
happily restored to the canon, where it obviously belongs). 
“Those who propose,” says Dante, “to deal, even in an ele- 
mentary way with a part of a work should take care to give 
some explanation of the whole of which it is a part.” 

As for the quadruple sense of the Commedia as a whole, 
Dante says explicitly that his meaning is not single but mani- 
fold, polysemus,; and he mentions the four senses, /1tteralis, 
allegoricus, moralis and anagogicus. He illustrates his mean- 
ing by noting that the Psalm “Jn exitu Israel de Egypto” tells, 
historically or literally, of the going out from Egypt under 
Moses; but means, allegorically, our Redemption wrought by 
Christ; and teaches, morally, the lesson of conversion from 
the misery of sin to the felicity of Grace; and intimates, 
anagogically the Mystery of the passing of the human soul 
from the servitude of the world to the Freedom of Eternal 
Glory.” It is perhaps simplest to say that with a poet like 





%6E pis., xiii, 17. 
2E pis., xiii, 21. 
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Dante, the four senses correspond with the four faculties or 
aspects of the human soul. The literal sense is the myth for 
the imagination, pure poetry written for our enjoyment, art, 
in a sense, for art’s sake. The allegoricai sense is the message 
for the mind, the meaning of the myth, not merely poetry but 
philosophy. The moral sense is the remonstrance for the will, 
the lesson with an ethical purpose. The anagogic sense is the 
intimation of Mystery for the Chrisi‘an spirit, the vision that 
is possible to the eyes of Faith. We ought, therefore, to be 
able to find in these six cantos, as a part of the whole poem, 
a Myth, a Meaning, a Moral and a Mystery; or, if you like, 
poetry that is at the same time poetic, philosophic, apostolic 
and mystical. 

Now, without arguing the matter here, I take it that Dante’s 
Commedia is what Dante said it was, the Epic of Man. Asa 
myth, it is mainly about the “state of souls after death.”” As 
a message, it is about “Man as responsible to God, about 
human will facing Divine Justice, about merit and demerit 
meeting reward and punishment.” It is meant, that is, as the 
integral Epos of human Thought and Longing. It begins, 
therefore, dramatically (although not in the order of the 
mythical exposition) with the opening lines of the Paradiso; 
and it ends both dramatically and poetically with the last lines 
of the whole poem. Mind and Will (and therefore Human 
History) begin with the moment when “the Glory of Him 
who moves all things shines upon the universe, and is reflected 
back in one part more and in another less.”” That Light 
penetrated deepest and was reflected back brightest in and 
from Intellect and Will, as Dante tells us in Par., vii.; so 
that human (and still more angelic) nature is free, im- 
mortal and, in a sense, divine; responsible and destine 





28Status animarum post mortem simpliciter sumptus (Epis., xiii, 24). 
(Ibid., 25): Si vero accipiatur opus allegorice, subiectum est homo prout merendo 
et demerendo per arbitrii liberatem iustitiae praemiandi et puniendi obnoxius est. 
291.a gloria di colui che tutto move 
per l’universo penetra e risplende 
in una parte pil e meno altrove (Par., i, 1-3). 
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for a metahistorical consummation. Between this metahis- 
torical Origin and this metahistorical End lies Life and His- 
tory. And about life and history, in the largest and philo- 
sophic sense, Dante has written in the Monarchia: ‘The 
specific work of the human race as a whole—the purpose of 
history—is to actuate throughout all time, the whole poten- 
tiality of the human mind, primarily in the order of specula- 
tion, and secondarily, through this, by extension, in the order 
of action and achievement.” 

The circle of life and history which starts from God, who is 
Alpha and Omega,” is meant to come back to God. In that 
consummation, which is described on the last page of the 
Paradiso, Dante (that is to say redeemed Humanity) reaches 
“the Good which is the object of the will,” just as the 
Damned (that is unredeemed Humanity), as Virgil explains, 
“have lost the Good of the intellect.”"* Around these two 
Mysteries of Damnation and Beatitude, like an ellipse about 
its foci, turns the whole action of the Divine Comedy. As to 
Beatitude, the Mystery, as seen in the flash of Dante’s ultimate 
intuition, is too great for merely human words:” “O but how 
far, far short they fall, my words, to what I thought; and this, 
to what I saw, how less it is than naught!” All that the poet 
can say is:* “O Light Eternal whose very essence is to be, 
Who alone canst comprehend Thyself, and Understood and 
Understanding, have Love and Joy within Thyself.” To this 
Light, at long, long last, the Mind of Dante is utterly com- 
mitted.” So, too, his Will. When to the high fancy power 
failed—when life, individual and historical, is ended, when 
thinking and longing, contemplating and achieving, Culture 
and Civilization are over—the Love which moves all Nature 
turns (like a single axis with a pair of wheels) Dante’s Will, 





30Mon., I, iv, 1. 

31Par., xxvi, 17; Epis., xiii, 90. 
32Par., xxxiti, 103. 

33] nf., iii, 18. 

34Pay,, xxxiii, 121-3. 

85] bid., 124-6. 
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and even his power to will, as evenly and ineluctably as the 
sun and stars are moved :” 
ATI alta fantasia qui manco possa ; 
ma gia volgeva il mio disio e il velle, 
si come rota ch’ igualmente é€ mossa, 
l’ Amor che move il sole e |’altre stelle. 


Now it is part of this Epos that we are meant to seek in the 
myth of Dante’s Eden. The search in these cantos for some- 
thing merely autobiographical in regard to Dante’s Alighieri’s 
specific sins, the attempt, for example, to turn pargoletta of 
Purg., xxxi, 59, into Pargoletta, and then this hypothetical 
young lady into a historically existing ministress of the poet’s 
sexual passion is, I take it, but the vilest (and the vainest) 
pruriency of modern subjectivist “criticism.” That Dante 
hated his sins—and the sins of humanity, as he loved his 
mother—and the role of Motherhood, and (in a very special 
way) Beatrice—and the beauty of supernatural Life: that we 
may gather from these cantos. But the poet’s preoccupation 
was not with himself or his mother or Bice Portinari, but with 
Humanity, Motherhood and Redemption. The real purpose 
of these cantos is to serve as the beginning of the dénouement 
of the whole tremendous drama of Man. Virgil (that is 
Ancient Light and Law, the Culture of Athens and the Civili- 
zation of Rome) does his utmost for the “total actuation” of 
the human mind and will. Aiding Virgil is Cato—Law im- 
mediately expressed in the Conscience of a mind free from 
the servitude of passion. The achievement of mankind in the 
purely natural order is sufficiently wonderful; and is wonder- 
fully described in the farewell address of Virgil in Purg., 
xxvii. Philosophy and the State have, ideally of course, made 
the will of Mankind “free, straight and sound.’”™ 
But that, alas! is all that Virgil and Cato can do for Dante. 
Of himself, Virgil can see no farther :* 





37Par., xxxiii, 142-5. 
38Libero, dritto e sano é tuo arbitrio (Purg., xxvii, 139). 
89Purg., xxvii, 129. 
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io per me pit oltre non discerno. 


Between Virgil and Beatrice, philosophy and Faith, law 
and Grace, the State and the Church, Antiquity and Christen- 
dom, Limbo and the Beatific Vision lies a tiny rivulet three 
paces wide. But that brook can put a bridle to human pride 
stronger than the resistance of the Hellespont to all the long- 
ings of Leander.“ Dante puts this truth elsewhere in language 
more akin to the theological technicalities of the School. 
The brook, the ford, the guado is there explained as Redemp- 
tion, satisfaction or Divine Forgiveness. 

That is the Tragedy that always lies over against the 
Comedy of Dante. And not one of the Platonists, even, of the 
so-called Renaissance, ever felt that tragedy of Antiquity with 
so great passion as the medieval Dante felt it. You feel that 
passion in the tragic picture of “the good Virgil,” now at 
Dante’s back, and speechless and dumbfounded in the presence 
of the “high things” to which Matelda has guided the “new- 
comers” in the outskirts of Eden: 

Io mi rivolsi d’ammirazion pieno 
al buon Virgilio, ed esso mi rispuose 
con vista carca di stupor non meno. 


You feel it especially in the immortal music of Dante’s 
Limbo; particularly in the haunting confession of Virgil that 
merely because “they had not Baptism, which is the portal of 
the Faith,” merely because they were “before Christ and 
Christendom” they were condemned to live, hopelessly, in 
vain desire.* 

The tragedy is nowhere more sublimely told than in the 
myth of Ulysses. He wanted so, so much “to have experience 
of the world behind the sun ... to live, not like a beast but to 
pursue to the limit the Good and the True.”“ He and his 





Ibid., xxviii, 70-5. 
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companions made the long, long journey, as splendid and as 
daring as all the efforts of the human mind and will from the 
poem of Homer to the peace of Augustus; till they came to 
“a Mountain, looming darkly in the distance,” and higher 
than anything they had ever seen before. A burst of joy; and, 
then, that sudden sorrow:” 


Noi ci allegrammo; e tosto torno in pianto. 


(Read that line aloud with its crescendo of joy in the first 
five syllables followed by the heart-breaking staccato of the 
rest)... . God did not will to have it so. Antiquity must wait 
for the Incarnation—and the Maid who shall say “Be it done 
to me according to Thy word.” And so the wind of God’s will 
—come Altrui piacque—oh! how mysteriously, and humanly 
speaking, how tragically, turned the ship around and around 
and up and down until at last it sank, and all the waters of the 
wide ocean closed, inexorably, over it;“ 


infin che ’] mar fu sopra noi richiuso. 


(Again, read that line aloud and listen to the low wail of those 
eleven long syllables.) How far that is from the” 
€ poi vedrai color che son contenti 


nel foco, perché speran di venire, 
quando che sia a le beate genti. 


or the® 
ma gia volgeva il mio disio e il velle, 
si come rota ch’ igualmente é mossa, 
l’ Amor che move il sole e |’altre stelle. 


Before Ulysses or Virgil or Cato may reach the farther shore, 
in spite of the 


tendebantque manus ripae ulterioris amore, 


they must be not merely “free, straight and sound” in will; 





45] bid., 136. 
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they must be “prepared and ready to be lifted to the stars”— 
which is precisely the difference between Dante in Purg., 
xxvii and in Purg., xxxiii. “To this Kingdom none ever 
soared save those who believed in Christ before or after He 
was nailed to the Cross.’”” 

That, then, is the dramatic meaning below the poetical 
myth of the Terrestrial Paradise. Without the Incarnation 
and Redemption, without Mary and Christ, without Matelda 
and Beatrice, without a mysterious Motherhood and an 
equally mysterious Grace, human history would have ended 
with Virgil in Limbo or with Ulysses in the depths of Hell. 
And to this Incarnation and Redemption, to Christ and His 
Mother, Dante here sings his splendid paean. The climax of 
the song is the myth of the Descent of Beatrice into the 
Chariot.” It is Dante’s way of saying what the Church says 
in the Christmas Office, “Apparuit Gratia Dei Salvatoris 
nostri.” When the Vision of the Descent is over, Dante turns 
to Virgil. But, of course, “Virgil, that dear, dear Father” 
has disappeared. The Word had become Flesh. The Chris- 
tian Dispensation had begun. Mary had brought forth her 
first-born Son. 


MATELDA AS THE AUTHORITY OF THE HOME 


It ought now to be clear who Matelda is, in the anagogic 
sense. She stands for the Mystery of the Divine Maternity; 
in the same sense that Beatrice stands for the Mystery of 
Divine Grace. But what does she stand for in the allegorical 
sense? She ought to stand for the Authority of the Home; in 
the same sense that Virgil is the Authority of the State and 
Beatrice the Authority of the Church. It is in the Home, 
normally, that the Mysteries of the Redemption and of Grace 
come into our life. It is the Mother who brings the Child to 





49A questo regno 
non sali mai chi non credette ’n Cristo, 
vel pria vel poi ch’ el si chiavasse al legno (Par., xix, 103-5). 
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Baptism and First Communion. It is the Mother, whose 
example of virtue is more immediately effective in the guid- 
ance of life in “the age of innocence” than Reason or formal 
Revelation. And, of course, what better symbol of the Home 
could Dante have chosen than the Garden of Eden? 

The presence of Stazio in these cantos confirms the 
hypothesis that the allegory is about the Authority of the 
Home and the Power of Virtue. In the first place Statius (as 
Dante by a curious little historical confusion, conceived him) 
was a mature Pagan converted (partly by the reading of Virgil 
but also) by the good example of early Christian Virtues. He 
has nothing to say. But his presence in the myth was needed 
to remind us that, failing the Mother in the Home, conversion 
through the Christian example of domestic Virtue is always 
possible. And, besides, though a Convert may not be re-bap- 
tized, he may stand in need of supernatural Renewal, of 
Eunoe, of the Precious Blood in the sacrament of Penance. 
That is why (I take it) there is no mention of Statius drinking 
of Lethe (Baptism) ; although he is invited to pass through 
the waters of Eunoe. When they reach the second stream, the 
bella donna, like a gracious lady, said to Statius: ‘“You come, 
too.””™ 

There is another reason why Statius should have a part in 
this myth of Eden; but to that I shall return. Meanwhile I 
must deal with an apparent difficulty which may be urged 
against the interpretation of Matelda as a symbol for the 
Authority of the Home. Dante nowhere speaks of the 
Authority of the Home with any of the explicitness he uses in 
dealing with the Authority of the State and the Authority of 
the Church. About political and ecclesiastical authority 
Dante writes luminously in the concluding chapter of his 
Monarchia. Man he says has two natures, corruptible and 
incorruptible, mortal and immortal; and therefore, two ends, 
natural and supernatural. He is meant, in the concrete, to 





51La bella donna mossesi, e a Stazio 
donnescamente disse: “Vien con lui” (Purg., xxxiii, 135). 
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reach in life and history the human perfection of Order, both 
in thought and institutions, in culture and civilization; and in 
the world to come, the perfection of Peace in God’s ultimate 
Order. For in God’s Order is man’s absolute Peace :™ 


E’n la sua Volontade é nostra Pace. 


However, the attainment of these two ends has been made 
difficult or impossible by reason of what happened in the 
original Garden of Eden, by reason of Adam’s sin. Hence, 
fallen man needs, more than ever, a double institutional direc- 
tion, two guides; the idea of Law and the institution of the 
State, the light of Faith and the institution of the Church:* 


Proper quod opus fuit homini duplici directivo secundum duplicem finem 
scilicet summo Pontifice, qui secundum revelata humanum genus perduceret 
ad Vitam Aeternam, et Imperatore, qui secundum philosophica documenta 
genus humanum ad temporalem felicitatem dirigeret. 


When Dante puts this philosophy and theology into the myth 
and music of the Divina Commedia, the Authority of Reason 
and the State is Virgil, and the Authority of Revelation and 
the Church is Beatrice, and Dante is the genus humanum, 
man in life and history, before and after Redemption. But 
what of Matelda and the Authority of Virtue (or of Love 
or Tradition) and the Home? 

The difficulty is not a grave one. The State and the Church, 
Law and God’s Commandments, Reason and formal Revela- 
tion, Conscience (Cato) and Vision (St. Bernard) make their 
appeal to the fully responsible person, to the citizen of 
Christendom, in the only two “perfect societies” that exist on 
earth. And of these Dante was speaking in the last chapter of 
the Monarchia. Yet he has not left us without indications, 
elsewhere, of what he thought of the Authority of the Home. 
He speaks of it clearly enough where he says that the Home, 
like the individual and the State, has an assignable end, 
namely, to prepare those of the family to live the good life :™ 





52Par., iii, 85. 
53Mon., III, xvi, 10. 
54Mon., I, v, 3. 
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Si consideremus unam Domum cuius finis est domesticos ad bene vivere 
preparare, unum oportet esse gui regulet et regat, quem dicimus patrem- 
familias, vel eius locum tenentem, iuxta dicentem Philosophum: “Omnis 
domus regitur a senissimo”; et huius, ut ait Homerus, est regulare omnes et 
leges imponere aliis. 


Dante’s mind in regard to the Authority of the Home is 
clear, too, from Convivio IV, xxiii-xxv. He there speaks of 
the virtues proper to the first of the four “ages of man,” 
adolescence. He is there commenting, it will be recalled, a 
part of his canzone Le dolci rime d’amor ch’ 7’ solia. Nobility 
of soul begins, he says in the canzone, at the moment when 
the soul is united to the body: 


L’anima cui adorna esta bontate 
non la si tiene ascosa, 
ché dal principio ch’ al corpo si sposa 
la mostra infin la morte. 


(And it should be noted in passing that on this period of 
human life, between conception and birth, Statius is the 
Authority, as you may see from his marvellous discourse in 
Purg., xxv, 34-108.) In the canzone the virtues of the “first 
age,” of adolescence, are thus described: 


Ubidente, soave e vergognosa 
é ne la prima etate, 

e sua persona adorna di dieltate 
con le sue parti accorte. 


Now in the commentary to the canzone,” Dante notes that the 
four stages may be compared to the seasons, and the first to 
spring, primavera. And it was primavera that Proserpine lost 
at the time she lost her mother, as Dante recalled when he 
first met Matelda.* The four ages are compared to the parts 
of the day. The myth of Eden begins before the sunrise,” 
(splendor: antelucanit, Purg., xxvii, 109) and ends at mid- 
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day.” Adolescenza is conceived as continual growth till the 
perfection of Reason is reached at the age of twenty-five. (This 
as I have tried to show is very like the progress described in 
Dante’s Eden.) Before this full perfection is reached, says 
Dante, /a Ragione, that is Roman Law, demands that certain 
things be done only with the guidance of one of perfect life, 
that is to say (I take it) under the Authority of domestic 
Virtue :” 


Perche la Ragione vuole che dinanzi a quella etade l’uomo non possa certe 
cose fare sanza curatore di perfetta etade. 


The State, in other words, acknowledges the Authority of the 
Home. And if the reading of Conv. IV, xxiv, 5, mest, is a 
mistake for anni (as I think it is, even in spite of the weighty 
authority of the testo critico della Societa dantesca italiana), 
then Dante says that this Authority of the Home lasts for 
about the first eight years of human life: 

Ma pero che I’adolescenza non comincia dal principio de la vita, pigliandola 
per lo modo che detto é, ma presso a otto anni (mesi in test. crit.) dopo 
quella; e pero etc. 


Dante goes on to say that our first age is the gate and way by 
which we enter upon the good life. In this period we need 
certain things which good birth—buona natura—does not 
give: obedience, urbanity, modesty and a becoming appear- 
ance—obedienza ... soavitade ...vergogna.. . adornezza 
corporale. We also need in the labyrinthine wood of life— 
la selva erronea di questa vita—the guidance of our parents— 
“non saprebbe tenere lo buono cammino, se da li suoi maggiori 
non li fosse mostrato.”” The Father is, of course, the primary 
guide; but we need the nurture of our mother :® 

Onde, si come, nato, tosto lo figlio a la tetta de la madre s’apprende, cosi, 


tosto come in esso alcuno lume d’animo appare, si dee volgere a la correzione 
del padre, e lo padro lui ammaestrare. 





58Teneva il sole il cerchio di merrige (Purg., xxxiii, 104). 
8Conv., IV, xxiv, 2. 
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Only, adds Dante, let the father take care to give only good 
example. And if the father die, let obedience be given to one 
who takes the father’s place. The main point is obedience to 
the Authority of the Home, which should rest on a basis of 
good example. It is this, I am contending, that the bella donna 
stands for, in the allegorical sense. 

It is enough to compare Conv. IV, xxiii-xxv, with Purga- 
torio, XXVili-xxxiii, to realize that Dante in the Garden of 
Eden is very like the child of the ideal home. He has learned, 
for example, “to speak courteously”” as you may see from the 
elaborately polite way in which he begs the bella donna to 
draw near the stream: “Might it please thee to draw nigh!” 
He has the “passione de la vergogna’™ which includes stupore, 
pudore and verecundia—precisely the characteristic virutes of 
the Dante in Purg., xxvili-xxxlii. 

Moreover, on all these matters, says Dante, Statius, /o dolce 
poeta, gives us in his Thebaid notable examples. And this, it 
need now hardly be said, is still another reason why Statius 
should find a place in the myth of Dante’s Eden. He is the 
Teacher of childhood Virtues. When the bella donna in 
Purg., xxviii, 57, lowers her eyes like a modest maid she was 
giving a lesson in modesty just like the one taught by Statius 
when, in the Thebaid, he makes the daughters of Adrastus 
lower their eyes in the presence of the two strangers Polynices 
and Tydeus. It will be further remarked that Statius, in the 
myth of the Purgatorio, has no need of purgation from the sins 
of impurity. Unlike Brunetto Latini, therefore, he was a 
model of a virtuous Teacher. 

Taken together, then, Statius and Matelda, the Teacher and 
the Mother represent the Authority of the Home from con- 
ception to the age of reason. 





82Cortesemente parlare (Conv., xxv, 1). 
63Vegnati in voglia di trarreti avanti (Purg., xxviti, 46). 
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MATELDA AS A MORAL REPROACH 


There remains the meaning of Matelda in the moral sense. 
It is perhaps enough to say that she is a Model of domestic 
Virtue. The “beauty” of the bella donna was her virtue; as 
was the case with the nymphs, the Cardinal Virtues, “le quat- 
tro belle,” and with the souls on the shore of Purgatory who 
all but forgot to make themselves more “fair,” when they 
caught a sight of the living Dante:” 


quasi obliando d’ ire a farsi belle. 


and with that other soul to whom Dante spoke: “O creature 
who dost cleanse thee, to return fair to Him who made thee.’ 
And the Elders meant Matelda’s virtues when they sang :™ 


Benedicta tue 
ne le figlie d’Adamo, e benedette 
sieno in etterno le dbellezze tue! 


Nor do I believe it far-fetched to say that the first “Blessed” 
was said in Latin, benedicta, because it looks to the mystical 
Matelda, and the second in Italian, benedette, because it looks 
to Matelda, merely in the moral (and, therefore, human) 
sense. Of course the hint is that Matelda is meant to point 
to a perfection of virtue not wholly unlike that of the Mother 
of God. Almost the very last thing that is said of Matelda is 
that “like a gentle soul, without excuse, she makes her will 
another’s will so soon as this is known” ;” as though recalling 
the Fiat mihi secundum verbum tuum. The first thing that 
is said of Matelda is that she was “a lady all alone.”” In this 
she was very like the model of civic virtue, Sordello:” 


Ma vedi la un’ anima che posta 





®5Purg., xxi, 104. 
86Purg., ti, 75. 
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88Purg., xxix, 85-87. 
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sola soletta inverso noi riguarda: 
quella ne ’nsegnera la via piu tosta. 


And especially was she, in this, like Nella Donati, the model 
widow who is held up as a reproach to the “shameless dames 


of Florence” :” 


Te 


Tanto é a Dio pit cara e pit diletta 
la vedovella mia, che molto amai, 
quanto in bene operare é pit soletta; 

ché la Barbagia di Sardigna assai 
ne le femmine sue pil é pudica 
che la Barbagia dov’ io la lasciai. 

O dolce frate, che vuo’ tu ch’ io dica? 
Tempo futuro m’ é gia nel cospetto, 
cui non sara quest’ ora molto antica, 

nel qual sara in pergamo interdetto 
a le sfacciate donne fiorentine 
l’ andar mostrando con le poppe il petto. 

Quai barbare fuor mai, quai saracine, 
cui bisognasse, per farle ir coperte, 
0 spirituali 0 altre discipline? 


Such women needed the Authority of the Church or of the 
State to restrain their lack of modesty. Where Matelda 
reigns, however, there was no need either of the one or the 
other. That I believe is the meaning of the line” 


raggiar non lascia sole ivi né luna. 


secular authority; and iv, there, the Garden of Eden, is the 
symbol of the “age of innocence,” of the child in the home 
with his mother. 

Every one has pointed out that the Divina Commedia is 
filled with reproaches against the corruptions of the four great 
medieval institutions, the Civitas, Regnum, Imperium and 
Sacerdotium. It would be more correct to say that the lessons 
are meant for the individual (unus homo), the family (una 


The sun and the moon are the regular symbols of spiritual and | 
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domus), the locality (vicinia), the city (civitas), the nation 
(regnum) and Christendom (totum humanum genus). This, 
I think, should be sufficiently clear to any one who will read 
Mon., I, v, 5-10. Matelda, in the moral sense, is meant as a 
reproach to the corruption of family life, to the failure, that 
is, of the Authority of the Home to fulfill its providential 
function in Christendom. She is a reproach ultimately to Eve, 
the first Mother, as is clear enough from Purg., xxix, 22-30. 
And the point is very important in Dante’s mind, since if Eve 
the first Mother had done her duty there would have been no 
need of any Church or State, but only of the Home :™ 

Praeterea, cum ista regimina sint hominum directiva in quosdam fines, ut 
infra patebit, si home stetisset in statu innocentiae in quo a Deo factus est, 
talibus directivis nor: indiguisset: sunt ergo huiusmodi regimina remedia 
contra infirmitatem peccati. 

With these hints I leave the matter to the diligent compilers 
of parallel passages. My suggestions are that Dante’s 
Matelda, in the myth, is Dante’s mother; in the meaning of 
the whole Commedia, the Authority of the Home; in the 
lesson to be learned, an incentive to the perfection of domestic 
Virtue; in the ultimate mystical intimation, the Perfect 
Mother, the 4/ma Redemptoris Mater. Thus Matelda means 
Mater Dantis and Mater Det. 


74Mon., 111, iv, 14. 
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A Most Catholic Gesture 


JOSEPH F. X. HEALY, M.A. 


N reviewing the outstanding religious events of the year 

1935, there recurs to one with especial significance the 

memory of a truly noteworthy episode which transpired 
that September as a principal feature of the Seventh National 
Eucharistic Congress. For the privilege of recording this 
episode, affording, as it did, comfort and gratification incal- 
culable to Oriental Catholics the world over, annalists of the 
future will find themselves indebted to the Most Rev. Joseph 
Schrembs, D.D., Bishop of Cleveland, Promoter of our 
American Eucharistic Congresses and host to that lately held 
in his episcopal city. Acting upon the cordial invitation of 
Bishop Schrembs, the Most Rev. Basil Takach, D.D., one of 
the two Ruthenian Ordinaries for the United States, celebrated 
Solemn Pontifical Mass in the Cleveland Public Stadium, in 
the presence of an immense concourse of worshippers among 
whom every section of the country was adequately repre- 
sented. Uncommon interest necessarily attaches to this 
solemnity inasmuch as it can be regarded as establishing a 
precedent. It marks the first occasion since the inception of 
these national manifestations of devotion to the Most August 
Sacrament of the Altar whereon the universality of the 
Church was demonstrated through the employment of a rite 
other than the Latin. We need not exercise moderation in 
acclaiming this most Catholic gesture on the part of His 
Excellency, the Bishop of Cleveland, a gesture to be hailed 
with joy by all to whom the ideal of Christian unity is pre- 
cious. Unquestionably it will prove to have been productive 
of a variety of good effects, each of which will, in its own 
peculiar way, contribute to the welfare of souls and to the 
glory and exaltation of the Church. 

































A MOST CATHOLIC GESTURE 


PAST GLORIES OF RUTHENIAN CHURCH 


Perhaps the most immediate result will be the enlighten- 
ment of the masses of our people concerning their coreligion- 
ists of the Oriental rites in general. Certainly in view of the 
high resolve of our Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, to spare no 
labor toward effecting an ultimate reunion with the dissident 
hierarchical churches of the East, no educational project, 
however deliberately planned as such, could be more timely. 
It is now, as it has been through the five centuries that have 
elapsed since the Council of Ferrara-Florence, the fixed policy 
of the Roman Pontiff to seek the reconciliation of these 
separated communions through the instrumentality of divers 
ecclesiastical groups known as Uniate Churches; and since of 
all the Uniate groups the Ruthenian Church constitutes by 
far the most numerous body, he who pauses to consider the 
Ruthenians will in no wise find himself embarrassed for want 
of material. Briefly, a Uniate Church is a parish, diocese, 
province or even more comprehensive ecclesiastical unit, fol- 
lowing in its liturgical offices the Byzantine or other Oriental 
usage, but fully acknowledging the Primacy, not only of 
honor, but also of jurisdiction, of the Holy Apostolic See. In 
other words the Uniates represent Oriental Christianity as it 
existed prior to the rupture of the year 1054, when Michael 
Cerularius (Keroularios), Patriarch of Constantinople, em- 
boldened by the example of his forerunner, the Patriarch 
Photios (867), definitely cast off allegiance to the Throne of 
Peter. Through this lamentable repudiation of authority he 
dragged into schism his own vast spiritual domain, together 
with such portions of the Patriarchates of Alexandria, Antioch 
and Jerusalem as had survived the inroads of the Nestorian and 
Monophysite heresies and the savagery of the Moslem con- 
quest. The Uniates, therefore, notwithstanding the constant 
and often violent opposition of the majority of Eastern Chris- 
tians, hold today to the unimpaired Catholic Faith unani- 
mously avowed by the five great Patriarchates during the first 
millennium. They and they alone of all the Orientals are at 
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one in their profession with him whom the Byzantine liturgy 
styles “our Father among the Saints, John Chrysostom, Arch- 
bishop of Constantinople.” Rightly do Catholics and Ortho- 
dox vie with one another in eulogizing this peerless luminary, 
Chrysostom, this most renowned of the long line of the 
Patriarchs of New Rome. Rightly do both extol him as 
prudent and uncompromising in his episcopate, as profound 
in theological lore, as unrivalled in sacred eloquence and as 
the chief compiler of the Byzantine liturgy. But only the 
Catholic, regardless of rite, can justly claim full comradeship 
with the golden-tongued Bishop, who excelled among the 
patristic authors, Greek and Latin, in his reiterated and un- 
equivocal assertion of the Papal Primacy and infallibility. 
Since the promising, but, alas, ill-fated reunion of East and 
West consummated at the Council of Florence in 1439, the 
Uniates have with fluctuating fortunes championed the cause 
of Christian unity throughout the Orthodox East. However, 
it behooves us for immediate purposes to restrict ourselves to 
a consideration of the Ruthenians, the more so since from an 
acquaintance with their history, collective aspirations and 
present plight can be deduced principles largely applicable to 
all the Catholic Orientals. 

In the first place, the term Ruthenian is merely a Latin. 
variant of the more familiar designation, Russian, and they 
who bore the name Ruthenian are preeminently the 
Russians of the medieval historiographers. The Ruthenian 
people inhabits the southern part of ethnic Russia, which in- 
cludes Subcarpathian Ruthenia, now merged into the Repub- 
lic of Czechoslovakia, as likewise the formerly Austrian 
province of Galicia, since the Treaty of Versailles subject to 
Polish domination. In the days of Ruthenia’s pristine great- 
ness, before the rise of the Muscovite power, Kiev, which still 
rejoices in the title, “Mother of Russian Cities,” was the 
metropolis, cultural, political and religious, of the Eastern 
Slavs. It was to Kiev that the Holy Slavonic Apostles, Cyril 
and Methodius, brought the light of the Gospel in 991, quite 
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an appreciable period before the outbreak of the Eastern 
schism, and it was there that reigned the Grand Duke, St. 
Vladimir, who furthered the cause of his newly adopted 
religion possibly with an excess of zeal. One very conspicuous 
occurrence, which, were such evidence required, would most 
emphatically prove the Catholic character of the original 
Russian Church, is the summoning to Rome of SS. Cyril and 
Methudius. Certain Latin Bishops, taking exception to their 
missionary tactics, had lodged complaint with the Holy See 
that these intrepid heralds of the Redemption had presumed 
to translate the Missal, Breviary and other service books from 
the wuthorized Greek into the vernacular tongue, now known 
as Old Slavonic. The joint founders of the Ruthenian Church, 
though first commissioned by their own Patriarch, him of 
Constantinople, straightway obeyed the command of the Vicar 
of Christ and repaired to the Eternal City. There Pope 
Adrian If whole-heartedly approved the Slavonic version and 
imparted his unqualified blessing to their colossal undertak- 
ing. It would, then, be fatuous in the extreme to impute a | 
schismatical taint to the sources of Russian Christianity. 
Accurate terminology is of no slight importance in discuss- 
ing the people which centers about Kiev. As we have seen, 
this people was known in olden times simply as “Russian,” or 
more specifically as “Little Russian.” During the reign of 
Peter the Great, however, the title of the King of Muscovy 
was altered (1721) so as tc read “Emperor and Autocrat of 
All the Russias.” The change in the royal style was intended 
to reflect Peter’s rather defensible conviction that he, as the 
most mighty prince of Eastern Christendom, was the spiritual 
heir of Constantine XII Paleologos, the last of the Byzantine 
Caesars. But the new imperial title, foreshadowing as it did 
Muscovy’s ambition to gain hegemony of the East, and endow- 
ing the ethnic term Russian with a quite novel political 
connotation, aroused the apprehensions of the nationally con- 
scious Ruthenians to the south. Accordingly they have since 
preferred to be called “Ukrainian,” an appellation having the 
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advantage of being altogether distinctive. The time-honored 
Latin term Ruthenian, endures, but mainly in ecclesiastical 
parlance or as a poetic archaism. For the sake, then, of pre- 
serving historic continuity, one retains the expression, “Ruth- 
enian Church”; but one speaks ordinarily of the “Ukrainian 
people.” Whenever, since the Pontificate of Clement VIII 
(1592-1605), the phrase “Ruthenian Church” is used, we are 
to understand the Greek Catholic Uniate Church. The 
Muscovites and the Russified Ukrainians, at least until the 
subversion of the monarchy in 1917, belonged for the most 
part to the Russian Orthodox Church. 

It would appear that the early Russian Church, headed by 
the Metropolitan of Kiev, was for generations not perceptibly 
affected by the Eastern schism. Doubtless the clergy and 
people, still adhering to the doctrine of the Roman Primacy, 
strove to ignore the damage wrought by Cerularius, trusting 
that all would be eventually rectified by his successors. In the 
course of time, however, normal communication with the 
Papal Court having been cut off, the schism gradually came 
to be recognized as a fact accomplished. It is deserving of 
mention, none the less, that much more than a century inter- 
vened before either Ruthenians or Muscovites actually devel- 
oped any enthusiasm for this calamitous disruption of the 
Universal Church. Moreover, the numerous references to 
the unique dignity of the Throne by the Tiber have never been 
deleted from their service books, and to this day are sung, 
albeit paradoxically, in the liturgy of the Orthodox Church. 

The Council of Florence left no sizable Uniate Church in 
the Ukrainian dominions, as the fury of the Muscovite 
sovereign, Basil II, against Isidore of Thessalonica, Metro- 
politan of Kiev and Moscow, for the moment intensified 
among the Orthodox suspicion of the Holy Union. Isidore’s 
ardor had led him into a course of action which discloses a 
sublime contempt for obstacles however weighty, and an un- 
warrantable optimism fated to defeat its own purpose. The 
ranking prelate of the Russian Orthodox Church, Isidore, 
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firmly convinced of the validity of the Petrine claims, had 
first accepted an invitation to the Ecumenical Council con- 
voked by Pope Eugene LV, to which had been bidden all the 
Bishops of the world, Catholic and schismatical. Then, at a 
plenary session of this synod he attained the climax of his life’s 
endeavors by boldly proclaiming the reconciliation of all the 
Russias with the Holy Apostolic See. Thereupon the Metro- 
politan took his seat as one of the Fathers of the Council. 
Upon its eventual dissolution, Isidore, as a brilliant and 
dramatic anticlimax, and as though to ratify forever his mag- 
nificent accomplishment, returned to his northern capital at- 
tired in the scarlet of a Prince of the Church. Naturally 
enough, the Muscovites, long accustomed to their irregular 
status, could not bring themselves to acquiesce in so summary 
a solution of their difficulties. The Tsar Pravoslavny chose 
to interpret Cardinal Isidore’s act, not as a laudable and man- 
datory submission to the Supreme Pontiff of Christendom, 
but as an ignoble and gratuitous capitulation to the Patriarch 
of the West. The Primate was deprived of his Sees and ._ 
imprisoned forthwith. With the Eastern Emperor, John 
VIII Paleologos, with the erudite Cardinal Bessarion, Met- 
ropolitan of Nicaea, and with the venerable Joseph II, 
Patriarch of Constantinople, all of whom likewise at this 
juncture made obeisance before the Vicar of Jesus Christ, 
Cardinal Isidore, Primate of All Russia, passed into history 
as one of the loftiest characters of a crucial epoch. His is a 
genuinely episcopal and a knightly figure, limned against a 
background of ignorance, hatred and duplicity. That it was 
reserved for him to survive his ordeal at Moscow none could 
have predicted; but he had equivalently offered his life for 
his cause. Greater love than this no man hath. 

Florence accordingly resulted in almost no visible Uniate 
organization in the Russias; but it did serve to stimulate the 
tendency toward reunion which in 1595 culminated in the 
Council of Brest-Litovsk, wherein a number of Ukrainian 
bishops swore allegiance to the Roman Pontiff. The minds 
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of the Orthodox clergy had been well prepared for the delib- 
erations of Brest-Litovsk by a scholarly dissertation written by 
one Peter Skarga, a Jesuit. Father Skarga’s detailed analysis 
of the complicated problems confronting the separatists pro- 
vides profitable reading even today. So auspicious, indeed, 
was this second spring of Catholicism among the Ruthenians 
that Pope Urban VIII (1623-1644), was moved to address 
to them the ringing message of confidence still treasured by 
their descendants: ‘Through you, my Ruthenians, I hope for 
the conversion of all Asia,” 

Fearful persecutions were later visited upon the Ruthenians 
subsequent to the final partition of the Kingdom of Poland in 
1795, for by that time most of the Ukrainian lands had passed 
under the scepter of the Muscovite. The Court of St. Peters- 
burg was, therefore, in a position to initiate the policy of so- 
called Russification (more accurately, according to. the 
nationalists, Moskalization), which was destined to alienate 
both Greater Ukrainia and White Russia from the unity of 
the Church. To Catherine the Great belongs the doubtful 
credit for having set in motion this scheme whose record per- 
sists as an hideous blot upon the escutcheon of the Romanov 
dynasty. Throughout all the regions then doing homage to 
the monarch of the north, Greek Catholicism was. ruthlessly 
stamped out, chiefly during three vigorous campaigns of 
frightfulness in the years 1795, 1839, and finally, by decree of 
the Panslavist Autocrat, Alexander III, in 1875. All Greek 
Catholics were forcibly incorporated into the state Church 
through a system of suasion aptly characterized by a con- 
temporary novelist as “the apostolate of the knout.” The 
secular government saw fit in commemoration of one of these 
orgies of despotism to strike a medal bearing the sardonic 
inscription: “Separated by force: reunited by love.” Count- 
less is the multitude of those who during these eighty terrible 
years won the crown of martyrdom, though by reason of their 
humble station the names of most of them have faded from 
human recollection. A glowing example had been supplied 
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them as early as 1623 by the heroic Archbishop of Polotsk, 
Josaphat Kuncewicz. St. Josaphat, dauntless protagonist of 
the Union and prince of Ukrainian martyrs, recalls in the 
manner of his slaying the butchery of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury. His canonization graced the reign of Pope Pius IX, 
and his sacred relics are now securely enshrined at Vienna, 
far removed from the turmoil which seethes throughout un- 
happy Russia. Such were the trials of the Ukrainian nation 
and such the edifying fortitude wherewith they were borne. 
How heedless and how heartless a thing to withhold its meed 
of encomium from a people which has suffered for Christ and 
for Rome as have the Ukrainians! 


AMERICAN RUTHENIAN CATHOLICS 


There remained, consequently, of the great Union of Brest- 
Litovsk only the inhabitants of Galicia and Carpathian Ruth- 
enia, provinces absorbed respectively by Austria and Hun- 
gary. To these fortunate minorities the equitable rule of the 
Western Emperor afforded ample guarantee of freedom of - 
conscience; and it is they and their offspring, their ranks some- 
what augmented by reconciled separatists from Greater 
Ukrainia, who today constitute our American Graeco-Ruth- 
enian population. Their immigration to this country started 
about 1880, and so zealous were the newcomers for the Faith 
and so successful in building up their ecclesiastical structure, 
that they were conceded by Pope Pius X a bishop of their 
own nationality and rite. The edict granting this singular 
privilege is recorded as the Apostolic Constitution, “Ea 
Semper,” of May 6, 1907. The first prelate, Monsignor Soter 
Stephen Ortynsky, at the outset ranked merely as Auxiliary 
for Ruthenian affairs to the various local Latin ordinaries; 
but six years thereafter he was vested with complete episcopal 
jurisdiction. He was made subordinate to no Metropolitan, 
i.e., directly dependent upon the Holy See. An ordinance 
forwarded on May 28, 1913 by Cardinal Gotti, Secretary of 
the Sacred Congregation for the Oriental Church, at once 
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apprised the American Hierarchy of the Bishop’s changed 
canonical standing and full particulars were later set forth in 
the Apostolic Constitution, “Cum Episcopo,” of August 17, 
1914. Both the Papal decrees cited in this paragraph can be 
found in the annual compilation entitled Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis. 

The diocese has since been divided, though not geograph- 
ically. After a lengthy interregnum following the death of 
Bishop Ortynsky, two bishops were simultaneously preconized 
as his successors and were consecrated at Rome on the same 
day, June 15, 1924. The Most Rev. Constantine Bohachevsky, 
D.D., Titular Bishop of Amisus, retaining the old cathedral 
at Philadelphia, exercises jurisdiction throughout all America 
over the Greek Catholics originating in Galicia, while the 
Most Rev. Basil Takach, D.D., Titular Bishop of Zela, resi- 
dent at Pittsburgh, wields a similar authority over those from 
Carpathian Ruthenia. In addition Monsignor Takach has 
spiritual care of the Croats and of such Magyars as observe 
the Byzantine rite. ‘These two sorely tried prelates, though 
aided by a learned and energetic clergy, are in need of the 
moral support of our Latin Catholic people to a degree per- 
haps never experienced by their illustrious predecessor. 
Repercussions of the anarchy holding sway within the Krem- 
lin and of the nerve-wracking uncertainty which has sup- 
planted the stable regime of the imperial Hapsburgs, have 
become a chronic menace to the less steadfast among their 
diocesan subjects. Only the generous cooperation of all of us 
can effectively safeguard in their Catholic Faith and in their 
Roman loyalty these sons of confessors and of martyrs. No 
doubt can be entertained but that the active participation of 
the Ukrainians in the Congress at Cleveland will have served 
both to remind us of our duties toward them in justice and in 
charity, and to weld more strongly still the bonds of filial piety 
linking them to the Throne of St. Peter. 

But there will certainly ensue yet another beneficial result. 
On the basis of the Federal census of 1926 one might be 
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justified in supposing that somewhat less than one million 
of our fellow citizens are affiliated with the separated 
hierarchical churches of the East. However, statistics kindly 
furnished the writer by an eminent prelate of the Orthodox 
Church clearly indicate the insufficiency of the governmental 
figures. The aforementioned tables embody only the total of 
those listed in the parochial rosters as having assumed respon- 
sibility for the financial wellbeing of their respective parishes 
and consequently bear almost no relation whatever to the 
grand total of believers. ‘The truth of the matter is that there 
are in the United States approximately three millions and 
three quarters of Christians maintaining at least a nominal 
connection with these alienated Oriental churches. Now 
most of these Christians take no lively interest in the tortuous 
subtleties of Byzantine dogmatic theology. For most of them 
the age-old dispute regarding the “Filioque” clause is not a 
vital issue. Neither are the other artificially magnified points 
of divergence. Numbers of them freely concede the Papal 
Primacy. Some individuals among them admit their readi- 
ness to accept even the Infallibility, the while evading per- 
sonal responsibility for an untenable position by urging the 
regularity of their conduct in yielding obedience to their im- 
mediate ecclesiastical superiors. “Our hierarchs have made 
the schism; let them unmake it; meanwhile I follow my 
Bishop” is an apology not infrequently formulated especially 
in the circles of the more highly educated. Without excep- 
tion, however, they perceive, at least vaguely, the grave dis- 
advantages incurred through the lack of a central authority, 
and the elders contemplate with deepening anxiety the grow- 
ing indifference of the rising generation. 


PRESERVATION OF THE RUTHENIAN RITE 


But there is one concern which looms in their minds as 
paramount, and that is the preservation of their ancient rites. 
These Eastern Christians, whether observing the Byzantine, 
as do, for example, the Muscovites and Bulgarians, or one of 
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the less familiar usages, as do the Armenians and Chaldeans, 
are passionately devoted to the modes of divine worship prac- 
ticed by their ancestors and rendered doubly dear by centuries 
of identification, not only with the holy mysteries which they 
signify, but also with the various national cultures. Many an 
Oriental would rather indefinitely postpone the whole question 
of reunion than risk, as he might vainly imagine, the forfeiture 
of his ancient rite. During the sacred functions at Cleveland, 
however, he had opportunity of beholding the Greek and 
Latin rites exemplified, and on a plane of perfect equality, 
surely a most cogent argument for the sincerity of the Cath- 
olic Church in her oft-repeated pledges against Latinization. 
Latinization has been for ages the specter disquieting the 
minds of Easterners otherwise disposed to break with the 
ruinous precedent set by Czrularius; yet Latinization has 
never been a Catholic or a Roman ideal. Again and. again 
have the Popes disclaimed it utterly, ofttimes directly 
inveighed against it and condemned it in principle when 
unscrupulous statesmen have sought to capitalize it to the 
detriment of true religion. The decree, “Orientalium 
Dignitas Ecclesiarum,” of Pope Leo XIII explains with ad- 
mirable clarity the attitude of the Roman Curia toward the 
separated hierarchical communions and confirms anew the 
immemorial Roman axiom that the liturgies of the East are 
to be held in equal esteem with that celebrated beneath the 
dome of the Vatican Basilica. During the current Pontificate 
this attitude is finding expression in the foundation of such 
institutes as the Collegium Russicum in the Eternal City and 
the Graeco-Slavonic Theological Seminary at Vilna. Witness 
also the Redemptorist monastery in Saskatchewan, Canada, 
whose clergy for the last quarter of a century has so fruitfully 
ministered to the Ukrainian colonists of the region. Though 
originally of the Latin rite, its entire personnel, clerics of 
French and German extraction, was commanded by Pope 
Pius X to adopt the Greek as an earnest of the Papal solici- 
tude for an increasingly Eastern Slavic population. Further- 
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more, the existing canon law, inspired by the desire of the 
Church to establish a strong Uniate clergy, permits Latin 
ecclesiastics to pass to an Oriental rite with comparative 
facility; whereas exchanging an Oriental rite for the Latin 
is strictly prohibited. God grant that these unfortunately 
estranged brethren of ours, who are, none the less, to quote 
the words of the reigning Pontiff “bound to us by the same 
Eucharistic Sacrifice,” may learn from the Eucharistic Con- 
gress at Cleveland the true mind of the Church in their regard! 
The writer was impelled to the present humble effort by 
the vivid recollection of another Eucharistic Congress, the 
international gathering of 1910 at Montreal, over which Vin- 
cenzo Cardinal Vanutelli presided as Legatus alatere. It was 
amid the solemnities of this memorable event that he obtained 
his introduction, as it were, to the Graeco-Ruthenian Church, 
in beholding among the distinguished prelates there assembled 
the saintly and indefatigable pioneer Bishop, Soter Stephen 
Ortynsky. Whether it was some indefinable quality in the 
facial expression of this valiant servant of God which so pro- 
foundly impressed him he has no means of determining. Prob- 
ably the persistence of the mental picture is due rather to the 
circumstance that the Greek Pontificals worn by Monsignor 
Ortynsky caused him to stand out among his fellow Bishops 
as a living symbol of Christian unity. But he does know that 
to this single incident he owes the beginning of a deep and 
abiding love for that section of the Church of Christ then so 
ably shepherded by so great a pastor. The wisdom of Bishop 
Ortynsky, his charity, his almost incredible perseverance and 
the splendid achievements made possible by these virtues 
have been sung only in the Slavic tongue of his people. But 
one may be confident that his works have followed him to a 
realm where strife is not. May the noble soul of Soter 
Ortynsky enjoy the beatitude of eternal rest and the tribute 
of everlasting remembrance! 
The hope may be ventured in concluding that the majestic 
ceremonies of the Greek Mass enacted at Cleveland, together 
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with the soul-stirring pathos of the Slavonic chant, have simi- 
larly and yet more powerfully impressed uncounted thousands 
to the end that the glorious vision of a reunited Christendom 
as conceived by His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, may captivate 
and inflame the hearts of all. This once accomplished, our 
loyal Uniate coreligionists, the gonfaloniers of the Roman 
Primacy, need no longer endure the vexation of continued 
misunderstanding and the discomfiture of an anomalous 


isolation. 








Scholasticism and the 
Psychology of ‘Today 


W. D. COMMINS, PH.D. 


E are all perhaps acquainted with the humorous 

remark summarizing the historical development of 

modern psychology: “First psychology lost its soul, 
then it lost its mind, then it lost consciousness; it still has be- 
havior of a kind.’ Philosophers looked askance at such a 
turning of the ways and to ask, “What next?” Many of them 
would probably accept only as the inevitable a topic appear- 
ing in a recent text called “visceral social psychology.” ‘The 
more pessimistic of them would wash their hands of such a 
science. 

A few optimists, however, have not gone to such an extreme. 
Philosophy has always had a warm place in its heart for 
psychology and has expected much of it because of the central 
theme of man’s constitution. But we must admit, I believe, 
that most of the attempts to correlate the dicta of modern 
psychology and scholastic philosophy have not been very suc- 
cessful, in spite of the fact that such attempts have been made 
by philosophically minded writers who were very well 
acquainted with the field of experimental psychology and who 
could justly maintain that there should be no serious disagree- 
ment about fundamentals. As it appears to us now, however, 
the chief difficulties in the way of correlating the two fields 
arose from the fact that these writers have often generously 
accepted the data of psychology as if these were real experi- 
mental findings. ‘They were, really, in a number of instances, 
experimental conclusions colored by a great deal of theoretical 
interpretation. As a matter of fact, reconciliation was per- 
haps impossible as long as psychology took as its guiding star 





1Woodworth, Psychology, p. 2, footnote. 
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some of these theoretical assumptions inherited from the past. 

What served as perhaps the greatest obstacle to the desired 
rapprochement was that psychology worked almost wholly in 
the light of the tradition given to it by the English school of 
associationists, a school of thought which has dominated the 
field of psychology for the past two or three centuries. But at 
the present time there is to be found, even within the domain 
of psychology itself, a growing articulate dissatisfaction with 
the associationist tradition. As a result of this we see many 
experimentalists of today breaking very clearly and definitely 
with such an historical background, and the writer who should 
now attempt a correlation of psychology with philosophy 
would face very different circumstances from but a few years 
ago. While it would perhaps be too much to expect that all 
the difficulties would be smoothed away, these should cer- 
tainly be fewer than when psychology presented as its own 
data what were not really such but were a reflection of an in- 
forming theoretical background. There is at present much 
promise of an illuminating synthesis. 


SCHOLASTICISM’S QUARREL WITH PSYCHOLOGY 


It is not the present writer’s intention to attempt such a 
synthesis, for this would be a work of greater moment, but 
merely to point out certain changes in the viewpoints of mod- 
ern psychology, the removal of certain misunderstandings, 
and the accumulation of certain experimental facts and inter- 
pretations, which seemingly suggest, on their face alone, a 
much closer rapprochement with Scholasticism. In their 
appraisal of empirical and experimental psychology, scholas- 
tic writers have been wont to point out certain matters 
regarded by them as rather fundamental and on the basis of 
which objection might be taken to modern psychology. These 
would probably run as follows: 

1. Psychology became a psychology without a soul. There 
were mental states, if you wish, mental contents, the “stream 
of consciousness,” but no suggestion of an underlying sub- 
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stratum, a mind. Even consciousness was, of course, denied 
by behaviorism, but this development was perhaps never taken 
very seriously and it might be regarded simply as a vagary of 
the implications already inherent in the psychology from 
which it sprang. 

2. Psychology seemed to have no place for the individual, 
who existed as a unity of being, and from whom proceeded the 
forces and potencies manifesting themselves in mental activi- 
ties and behavior. Personality, for example, was commonly 
defined as the sum-total of behavior tendencies, an addition 
product as it were of prior, discrete tendencies which existed 
each in its own right. The “self” was the result of mental 
processes and their combinations, not their starting point. It 
thus seemed that anything like self-direction or self-control 
of mental activities and behavior, inherent in the ordinary 
notion of character, was only a commonplace fiction. 

3. Psychology seemed to lend itself to a very deterministic 
view of human life. With the removal of the self as a prior 
cause, the burden of provoking mental states was thrown upon 
the environment or factors external to the mind. Thus every 
mental activity or bit of behavior became a “reaction” to a 
“stimulus.” The individual in his mental life seemed but to 
reflect the swirl of environmental forces. The concept of 
heredity, when it became prominent, served in a way to con- 
firm this determinism. 

4. Psychology seemed reluctant to grant the existence of 
any “higher thought processes” and was subject to the charge 
of “sensationism.” Condillac’s famous dictum, that if he were 
given a statue endowed with sensory powers alone he could 
educate it, seemed to become the paradigm of later work in 
psychology, particularly in that dealing with the explanation 
of learning and in the borderland of psychology and logic. 
The individual seemed to have only a passive part in his learn- 
ing, the mechanical resultant apparently of what he was ex- 
posed to. 

5. Psychology was charged with emasculating the concept 
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of will. This was taken as a kind of personal experience 
rather than a manifestation of self-initiated action by reducing 
it through analysis to the sensory and affective accompani- 
ments of reactions to stimuli. 

6. Psychology seemed to be so definite in rejecting the 
notion of mental faculties that the term faculty psychology 
became a synonym for an outmoded form of psychological 
thinking. 











THE ONENESS OF THE ORGANISM 










When we see how these impressions, which psychology gave 
of itself, arose from an unfortunate persistent tradition we can 
readily understand how a definite break with such a tradition 
would assign to their proper place these theoretical additions 
to an otherwise straightforward approach to the study of 
mind. Concerning “psychology without a soul,” I believe 
that we need but mention the now widely bruited phrase, 
“organism-as-a-whole,” to realize that here is a very significant 
change in biological viewpoint, having its repercussions in 
psychological doctrine. But a few years ago when an exag- 
gerated “cell-theory” of life held a dominating position, the 
living organism was regarded merely as a sum of biological 
cells or units, each distinct and held together in a kind of 
accidental union to form the living individual. Psychology 
in many ways reflected this point of view. Behavior, for 
example, was regarded in many circles as the sum of indivi- 
dual reflexes, a perception was the sum of independent sensa- 
tions, learning was a matter of merely making connections 
between these unitary elements. The brain and nervous sys- 
tem, moreover, as the organic substratum of mental life, were 
supposed to operate in something of an anarchic fashion, with 
now this localized area of nervous tissue put into activity, now 
that, or perhaps two or three such areas in accidental com- 
bination. 

But such a biological doctrine is no longer fashionable and 
with the change in scientific thinking has come the experi- 
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mental concept of the organism-as-a-whole, espoused by such 
laboratory biologists as Child, Jennings, Coghill, Lashley, 
and others. The individual organism or living being is now 
regarded as prior, not only logically but in the real order as 
well, to any of its parts. This means that the living being, 
both in regard to its development and its behavior, is sub- 
stituted as the prime term in explanatory science for the 
mechanical operation of separate and independent parts. It 
should be evident that we may draw an analogy at least, 
perhaps more, between such a notion as this and the priority 
of the individual as espoused by Scholasticism in its doctrine 
of the constitution of the individual by matter and form. 
Whether this newer biological principle of unity and identity 
can be correlated in detail with the notion of substantial form 
can be decided, of course, only after close study of the ques- 
tion; but if psychology continues to take its cues from biology, 
as it has in general done in the past, there would seem to be 
much less reason for a psychology without a soul than 
formerly. 


ACTIVE POTENCIES OF MENTAL LIFE 


It was a guiding principle of association psychology, due 
very probably to its origin in the empiricism of Locke, 
Berkeley, Hume, Condillac, and others, that every prime 
moving force to be found in our mental life came from the 
external world in our passive experience of it. It accordingly 
seemed logical to conclude, in view of the passive nature of 
mind, that our mental content should contain nothing but 
“impressions” or sensory likenesses of objects in their physical 
characteristics. This implied that all mental activities were 
merely sensory in quality, even the term idea, as in Hume’s 
writings, signifying what we now regard as a sense-image. 
The consequences of this logical position were, first, that the 
original term in explaining mental activity was the “stimulus,” 
a word that later was to do such service in the psychology of 
“stimulus-response” and “S-R bonds.” Secondly, since the 
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prime moving force of mental activity was regarded as an 
external stimulus or situation, mind seemed to play the role 
of a passive plaything of environmental stimulation. In argu- 
ing against the existence of innate ideas, the association psy- 
chologists seemed to be carried to the other extreme. Thirdly, 
all mental content being essentially given in sensory elements, 
the so-called higher mental faculties were regarded simply 
as more complex sensory functions, and all thought the result 
of composition of sense data. This dictum has appeared at 
One time or other in many special forms, such for instance as 
in the view that the idea or concept was only a blurred sense- 
image formed after the manner of a composite photograph 
from a number of sense impressions of similar objects, or in 
the theory that a generalization or major premise of a 
syllogism was but a summary statement of particular facts of 
experience. 

Although these items of psychological doctrine were really 
at basis a matter of logical inference from certain theoretical 
preconceptions, it was usually found to be of very little avail 
to attempt to meet such assumptions on philosophical grounds 
alone, because psychologists, apparently forgetting the origin 
of these and avowing the complete divorce of psychology from 
philosophy, felt that the results of their experimental studies 
were in accord with them, and their rejection, if and when it 
did come, should be solely on the grounds of experimental 
studies. If one should now review the development of experi- 
mental psychology during the past twenty-five or thirty years, 
he would find, I believe, an accumulation of well-chosen ex- 
periments and a change in viewpoint affecting the interpreta- 
tion of the results which are very much to the point. 


CONTROVERSY OF ‘‘IMAGELESS THOUGHT” 


To mention first the experimental psychology of thought, 
we are carried back to the well-known Wurzburg school of 
psychologists, coming into prominence after the turn of the 
century. Wundt, the founder of the first laboratory of ex- 
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perimental psychology, gave very little place in his laboratory 
to the study of thought, and some of his disciples, notably 
Titchener in this country, expressly directed their students to 
be satisfied with nothing less than a sensory analysis of all 
mental content. It was not surprising then that the older psy- 
chologists could find only sensations and sense-images in their 
introspections. It was the specific contribution of the Wurz- 
burg school to stress the existence of other-than-sensory forms 
of mental content. These psychologists, to be sure, uncovered 
sensations and sense-images in their introspective analyses, but 
they also found Bewussthetten, Bewusstseinlagen, meanings, 
awareness of relations, and other conscious components of a 
non-sensory character. Following this there was a decade or 
more of keen discussion of “imageless thought,” the outcome 
of which was that, owing to the impossible position into which 
the associationist tradition had thrown the topic of thought, 
the experimental conclusions of the Wurzburg school did not 
receive the consideration they deserved. Due, however, to the 
recent loosening of the bond between this theoretical tradition 
and modern psychology, we find an increasing tendency to 
give them a respectful hearing and to launch off into new ex- 
perimental studies of thinking. We have perhaps at the 
present day more than ten times as many such studies as psy- 
chology could formerly boast of, studies in abstraction, reason- 
ing, problem-solving, generalizing. Even educational psy- 
chology, which but a short time ago, limited its topics pretty 
well to perception, memorizing and habit formation, has a 
very respectable experimental literature to fall back upon in 
its treatment of thinking. A cursory examination of text- 
books would be sufficient to show the trend. 

We might mention here the traditional doctrine of cere- 
bral localization of mental function and the manner in which 
it tended to tip the balance toward the side of associationist 
theory. Even many scholastic writers were apparently influ- 
enced by such a doctrine. It had long been customary for 
textbooks in psychology to carry diagrams of the brain with 
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rather definite areas well marked off for the sensory activities, 
such as vision, hearing and so on. The implication was that 
the sensory forms of awareness were localized here. Other 
regions of the brain, having apparently no particular connec- 
tion with sense organs, were called “‘association”’ areas, a term 
and implication given to us by association theory. The para- 
mount “association area” of the brain was supposed to be the 
frontal region (mainly because no other specific physiological 
function could then be assigned to it), which, in line with the 
traditional view that thinking was merely the forming of 
associations between sensations or sense-images, became the 
“organ of thought.” It thus seemed that the division of the 
brain into sensory areas and association areas confirmed a 
sensory explanation of mental processes. 


THEORY OF LOCALIZATION 


There is a curious mixture here of hypothesis and experi- 
mental fact, with a long history of the mutual influence of 
neurology and psychology behind it. The neurologists and 
physiologists who were wont to speak of “association areas”’ 
did so very largely because they could not easily analyze the 
function of these areas into sensory or motor terms and be- 
cause the psychological tradition of the time told them that 
the mind contained only sensations, sense-images and their 
connections. It was thus that the particular labels which we 
were accustomed to find in diagrams of the brain came about 
as a kind of psychological afterthought. Psychologists in turn 
often accepted these designations as a biological confirmation 
of their own doctrine, forgetting all the while that the neu- 
rologists had merely taken their cue from older psychologists 
of the same tradition. 

But today all interested scientists are very suspicious of such 
labeled diagrams of the brain and the implications which they 
bear as to the functional relations of brain and mind. The 
theoretical views of the Gestalt school of psychology, the 
most recent development in the experimental field, has not 
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only rejected the traditional explanation of mental develop- 
ment and constitution, but offers a very different explanation 
of the operation of cerebral centers as well. Not all psychol- 
ogists, of course, agree in detail with the Gestalters but they 
are pretty well agreed among themselves that we badly need a 
revision of our notions concerning the relation of brain and 
mental function. This new movement in the field of psychol- 
ogy, based as it professes to be upon empirical studies in both 
neurology and mental science, should be very interesting to 
the philosophical student of mind because it has taken place 
within the sphere of experimental science itself and can not 
easily be accused of having philosophical strings attached to it. 

The experimental work of Lashley in this country, more- 
over, shows that the naive traditional view of the workings 
of the brain and nervous system is far from satisfactory. Al- 
though he did his work with lower animals, white rats, Lash- 
ley’s conclusions may be tentatively applied, mutatis mutandis, 
to brain function in other animals. In essence, Lashley could 
find no scientific justification for the view that certain parts of _ 
the brain had purely sensory function and other parts a purely 
“associative” function. He removed surgically different areas 
of the rat’s brain and found that it made no difference, so 
far as learning (“associative”) ability was concerned, just 
what particular part was missing. It was more a matter of 
the quantity of brain tissue removed than of the specific region, 
no region enjoying the exclusive right to be called an asso- 
ciation area. The implications of such experimental con- 
clusions have not, of course, yet been fully worked out, but it 
is now clear that the simple mechanical connection-making 
psychology does not hold true even for rats, at least so far as 
the implied physiological operations of the nervous system 
are concerned. Psychologists have recently become very cau- 
tious in attempting to draw too close a parallel between brain 
function and mind, and while it would, of course, be too much 
to say they are becoming more spiritually minded, they are at 
least less crudely mechanical in their views of the actions of 
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living beings. They would not now think it necessary to deny 
the existence of “higher-than-sensory” forms of mental con- 
tent simply because they could not find an area in the brain in 
which these might be localized. For the psychologists of 
today would even hesitate to localize the function of sensory 
memory or animal learning. 


INFLUENCE OF GESTALT PSYCHOLOGY 


Another indication of the trend of the times is the use in 
experimental literature of the concept of “insight,” first 
seriously espoused by the Gestalters to explain learning. ‘“In- 
sight,” while always a good everyday term, had not previously 
been accepted in the field of science. This is understandable 
on the basis of the associationist tradition. If mind, as was 
assumed, was constituted only of sensations and their connec- 
tions, then no place, of course, would be left for such a thing 
as insight. The removal of this and other similar common- 
sense terms from scientific discussions of learning furnished 
the basis for one of the most serious objections raised against 
empirical psychology. To reduce all learning to blind “trial- 
and-error” (the alternative to insight), even what the ordinary 
person believed to be directive and constructive thinking com- 
ing under this same heading, seemed to many to be Hamlet 
without the melancholy Dane. Gestalt psychologists, both in 
their experimental and theoretical work, have taken the lead 
in arguing against the S-R bond theory of learning, and have 
succeeded in making “insight” at least a respectable term in 
the field of psychology. Those who disagree in general with 
the Gestalt doctrine do not always accept the notion of insight, 
at least as defined by the Gestalters, but even in their search 
for a satisfactory substitute they give evidence of the need of 
a more satisfactory explanation of learning than the one to 
which we had long been accustomed. Thorndike, for ex- 
ample, who is perhaps the outstanding modern representative 
of the associationist tradition, has but recently come to the 
conclusion that two things will not get associated in the mind 
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Other terms, suggested by other writers, such as 
“reorganization of the field,” “goal-gradient,” and so on, as 
well as Thorndike’s “belongingness,” appear to be variant 
wordings of the central fact of learning brought to the fore 
by the Gestalters. They all point to the conclusion that, beside 
things to be associated, there are also relationships and the 
mental apprehension of these which have a dominant place 
in mental activity. Scholastic philosophers should find the 
scientific restoration of insight, foresight, and relationships to 
the study of mind a very encouraging development. 

It may be mentioned in passing that Gestalt psychology in 
particular is very partial to reasoning and thinking, where it 
is claimed its principles are best illustrated. This represents 
another indication of the break with the associationist tradi- 
tion. While the problems of reasoning and judgment touch 
upon the fields of both logic and psychology, it is natural to 
suppose that logicians will often reflect in their writings the 


It does in fact seem to be 


largely because of this relationship that the English school of 
logicians took such an extreme view that the syllogism can 


never give us any new knowledge. 


If, as they assumed, every 


step the mind took was limited to its positivistic data and 
their associations, then such things as generalizations or deduc- 
tions could be regarded only as the sum, or as a shifting about, 
of the concrete facts of experience. This view has, of course, 
never been acceptable to scholastic philosophers who con- 


tinued to uphold the validity of deductive reasoning. 


If we 


are to take our cues from the lessons of the past, may we not 
expect the more recent trends in psychology to be reflected in 
the other sciences of mind? 


LESSENING EMPHASIS ON DETERMINISM 


Because of the dominant assumption of sensationism in 
association psychology, it readily lent itself to the charge of 


determinism. As a matter of fact this theory of mind gave 
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no place to the existence of what Scholasticism called the 
appetitive mental faculties, among which was the rational 
element of will. This offered a difficulty right at the very 
start, for as long as any system of psychology admitted the 
existence of appetitive mental activities there was always the 
possibility of maintaining that one of these might by its very 
nature be rational and free. But association psychology, as a 
matter of logical consistency, excluded these from its theory, 
in spite of the fact that it often gave the outward appearance 
of the good standing of these mental activities in its use of 
common terms implying their existence. When, however, we 
look more closely into the meaning usually given to such terms 
as feeling, emotion, or will, we find that in nearly all instances 
such mental processes were reduced to sensations arising from 
different parts of the body. Emotion, for example, in the 
Lange-James theory, was analyzed into the felt bodily 
changes taking place in muscles, blood-vessels, viscera, and 
sO on, a view at variance with any belief that fear or sorrow 
has something dynamic or appetitive about it, or may become 
a motive of action. The strict associationist, however, found 
such an emotion to be only a bundle of sensory processes, any 
motivating power coming in a mechanical way only from the 
physiological level, in the innate nervous connections evoking 
the bodily changes or automatically provoking new bodily 
movements which perhaps accidentally relieved the un- 
pleasant state of mind. Thus it was that will was discarded, 
not because the associationists were originally opposed to such 
a notion, but because they had no place in their theory for any 
appetitive mental faculty as commonly understood. 
Accordingly, fear, love, and other similar processes passed 
from being appetitive, dynamic mental activities to become 
mere mental states of awareness. For anything that might go 
under the name of motive there was substituted the notion of 
nerve connections at a physiological level and passive, epiphe- 
nomena! phases of consciousness. It was perhaps only natural 
then that the treatment traditionally accorded by psychology 
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to the life of motives, in connection with which we might 
expect a good deal of such a study, has often seemed very thin 
and bare. The ordinary person might believe that his own 
internal experience gave him evidence of a certain “fiat” of 
self-initiated activity, but sensory analysis (all that was ever 
possible in theory) would reduce this to such elements as 
sensations of tension from the neck muscles and the knit brow, 
the feeling of effort associated with bodily movement, and so 
forth. Philosophers objected to this seeming emasculation 
of will. 

The last few years have shown a remarkable change in the 
attitude of psychologists toward what scholastic philosophy 
would regard as the appetitive mental processes, even though 
the terms commonly employed may differ from the older ones. 
A comparison of a recent textbook in general psychology with 
one written but twenty years ago would, I believe, indicate 
this. This change represents the cumulative effect of the work 
of many psychological “schools.” The Wurzburg group of 
psychologists was the first to introduce “Einstellungen,” 
“sets,” “determining tendencies,” into the experimental lab- 
oratory and a serious attempt was made to measure the strength 
of “volitional tendencies.” What seems to be an advance 
along this line is the work of the more recent London school, 
which has been instrumental in giving to “conation” the mean- 
ing inherent in its Latin origin. The “purposivism” of Wil- 
liam McDougall, while denying the validity of mechanistic 
principles, has done much to advance the notion of some cen- 
tral “urge” or “striving” as the essential element of all psy- 
chology. Not all psychologists, of course, agree with the 
details of this “hormic” theory of mind, but the facts it at- 
tempts to explain no longer have to be smuggled in the back 
door. While will and conation shall always perhaps remain 
difficult topics to handle only from the experimental point of 
view, it should be enlightening that there is now felt in 
scientific circles no impelling necessity of reducing these to 
sensory processes alone. 
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EMERGENCE OF DYNAMIC PSYCHOLOGY 


The important place now accorded in psychology to the 
study of personality and human motivation is another sign of 
the times. This has opened the way for a “dynamic psy- 
chology,” one of equal importance to the receptive, cognitive 
phase of mental life. “Mental hygiene,” a new term for a 
particular phase of this field, stresses the significance of such 
factors as rational solution of difficulties, plan of life, etc., 
concepts which are not so basically different, it would seem, 
from “the use of reason,” “rational good,” “ideals,” ete. 
While the ultimate value of these factors will probably depend 
upon one’s philosophy as well as his psychology, their exist- 
ence as psychological entities is now widely admitted. The 
most conspicuous feature of recent psychological work is the 
study of human motives and personality. 

The form of deterministic thinking arising from the early 
use of mental tests, to which objection was sometimes taken by 
the philosophers, was, as we see it now, partly a reflection of 
the biological viewpoint of the time and partly owing to the 
limited character of the tests themselves. With the extension 
of the field of testing to cover the measurement of personality 
traits, attitudes, habits of honesty, and so on, we are now in a 
much better position to evaluate empirically the influence of 
the home, school, and other environmental factors, on the 
development of the whole individual than when we were 
forced to limit experimental study to a few particular abil- 
ities. That is, a psychology of testing that is limited to musical 
ability, for example, is more likely to throw greater stress 
upon hereditary influences, in the very nature of the case, than 
one which has something concrete to say about the influence 
of motion-pictures upon children’s attitudes. Along with this 
change has gone a modification of the early views of the bio- 
logical students of genetics, to be reflected as well in psycho- 
logical writings. As a result of this we now enjoy a more 
adequate scientific presentation of the relative influence of 
heredity and environment on development. 
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A point relevant to this matter that seems often to be over- 
looked by philosophical writers themselves is that certain 
principles of Scholasticism, such, for example, as that the 
soul, is individuated by the matter which it informs, would 
seem to lend themselves rather readily to an explanation of 
how a tempered doctrine of heredity may be applied to cer- 
tain practical human abilities. Factual studies, of course, must 
continue to be made, but judging from the trend of the past 
few years, it would seem that the psychologist’s final conclu- 
sions concerning heredity will show no fundamental disagree- 
ment with scholastic doctrine. The hylomorphic theory of 
matter and form should prove very flexible in the hands of 
one well acquainted with recent trends in genetics. 


THE MUCH-MALIGNED ‘FACULTIES’ 


Again, the field of experimental psychology and mental 
tests has recently shown a remarkable change in attitude to- 
ward the question of mental “faculties.” There has long been 
a great deal of misunderstanding on this point in the past. It 
now seems clear that the “faculty psychology” which early 
experimental work in measurement so definitely rejected was 
not the faculty psychology of Scholasticism at all, but a very 
different doctrine of the “powers” of the human mind widely 
current in the early part of the nineteenth century. Many 
implications of this particular theory, it is true, were not borne 
out by the early experimental studies of this century, or at 
least not to the extent contained in the “power” theory of 
mind. The overthrow of such a doctrine, however, does not 
directly affect the status of the scholastic concept of faculty or 
potency, although some psychologists have perhaps labored 
under the misapprehension that one faculty psychology must 
be the same as another. It would be a distinct service to all 
concerned for scholastic writers to make this point clear and 
to show the exact implications of scholastic theory where it 
touches upon practical human abilities and their interrela- 


tionships. 
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Experimental psychologists and mental testers would not 
now, it seems, find many of these notions so strange sounding, 
for one of the important experimental problems of today 
centers around a related subject, that of discovering the com- 
mon “factors” of mental life. This work, begun by the Eng- 
lish psychologist, Spearman, has already succeeded, through 
mental testing and statistical analysis of results, in disclosing 
the existence of a number of “factors” in mental abilities, even 
though these have been designated so far only in a very non- 
committal way by means of letters, “g,” ‘“‘v,” “m,” and so on. 
The extreme scientific popularity of such a problem is re- 
flected in the large number of studies now devoted to its 
solution. Some philosophically minded writers have already 
drawn a parallel between the notion of mental factor and that 
of mental faculty. This cannot, of course, be done to any 
great advantage on the basis of mere outward resemblance, 
but it should seem more than passing strange to those who 
recall an earlier scientific opinion that experimental and edu- 
cational psychology is now experiencing what appears to be a 
reverse swing of the pendulum. 


PROMISE OF MODERN TENDENCIES 


Much water has, indeed, run over the mill since the 
classical works of Maher and Mercier were written. The 
outstanding change in more recent psychological writings is 
the sign of a definite break with the traditional doctrine of 
British associationism. This appears to be the common thread 
uniting the outwardly diverse scientific psychologies of today, 
each of which in its own particular way has served to stress 
certain deficiencies of the older viewpoint. The existence of 
a variety of schools of psychology, which in itself may be 
taken as evidence of vitality in an experimental field, should 
not create a serious obstacle for the philosopher, except inso- 
far as it would imply a first-hand knowledge of the different 
schools. We should expect the philosophical writer, I believe, 
to be eclectic in his evaluation of various empirical theories 
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and systems, for his task is to present a well-rounded view of 
the whole field, one most consistent with all facts and trends. 
He will not subscribe whole-heartedly and exclusively to the 
particular tenets of any one experimental school, but will find 
much of value in each one: the Wurzburg school with its 
experimental work on thought, abstraction, and determining 
tendencies; psychoanalysis, with its stress on motivation; the 
English psychologists for their experimental work on cona- 
tion and mental factor analysis; the purposivism of McDou- 
gall, with his dynamic, non-deterministic view of the mind; 
Gestalt psychology, with its stress on wholeness, relationships, 
and the creativeness of mental development; the extension of 
mental testing into the field of personality traits and attitudes; 
the dynamic psychology of childhood and adolescence; and 
the reflection throughout the whole field of psychology of 
changing viewpoints in biology and neurology pointing to the 
significance of the organism-as-a-whole. Would not a review 
of recent psychological trends show that this science has done 
much to purge itself of apparently serious philosophical diffi- 
culties, which at one time seemed to be inherent in the science 
itself? 
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Bicotry oF THE FouNDING FATHERS 


EDITOR: In October, 1913, Dr. Claude Van Tyne expressed the view 
that “religious bigotry, sectarian antipathy and the influence of the Calvinistic 
clergy” must be regarded as “among the most important” causes of the 
American Revolution. His study of the subject, while not exhaustive, was 
extensive enough to prompt and warrant his assertion. Since these words 
fell with explosive effect into the world of historians other scholars have 
brought forth abundant evidence to prove that Van Tyne’s words were 
no exaggeration, indeed that bigotry was more wide-spread than had been 
suspected. During the past year several such studies have appeared, among 
them Dr. Zwierlein’s “End of No-Popery in Continental Congress” in the 
December THOUGHT. 

For the most part Dr. Zwierlein bases his study on the Journals of the 
Continental Congress. With the sources and the evidence adduced there can 
be no disagreement, but comment on emphasis and omission are in-place. 

In his presidential address, delivered at the recent convention in Provi- 
dence, the retiring President of the American Historical Association, Dr. 
Charles McIlwain of Harvard, warned historians against the tendency to 
read the present into the past, and he dwelt at some length on the sad con- 
sequences of such procedure. The casual reader, even more than the his- 
torian, must be on his guard against judging the past by the conditions of 
today. Now judged by the standards of today the members of the Con- 
tinental Congress, collectively at least, were bigots. That’s a harsh word 
but it is the only word in the language that fits the facts. And yet one 
may ask whether, assuming that they were sincere in believing “Popery” a 
great evil, these men were not more estimable than their descendants of 
today with their callous indifference to all religion. Anyhow, to do them 
justice we must appraise them by their own times, and in those days tolera- 
tion in religious matters was not characteristic of people either in England 
or America. The Colonists were no exception to a general rule. Tolerant 
people were few anywhere; toleration was not regarded as an ideal. While 
I would not palliate the bigotry that mars various official petitions and 
addresses of the Continental Congress I would point out that it was at least 
open bigotry, whereas the bigotry of the Colonial authorities in England, at 
this time and previously, was more insidious because it was less open. The 
instructions to Carleton on January 3, 1775, as well as the previous in- 
structions to General Murray on December 7, 1763, prove this beyond 
reasonable doubt. Dr. Zwierlein, it is true, mentions the bigotry of the 
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London authorities exemplified in these instructions but he lays no emphasis 
on its character. He presents the facts but draws no inference. He might 
easily have shown that by contrast with their British contemporaries the 
Colonists had at least this to their credit that they were frank and above- 
board. 

It seems to me that Dr. Zwierlein does scant justice to George Wash- 
ington in insisting that he signed the Association and the Petition to the 
King, documents redolent of bigotry. That these official utterances voice 
the sentiments of the Congress as a whole, and, it may be, even of the ma- 
jority of the members, need not be questioned, but that the signature of 
George Washington of necessity implies that his personal views were ex- 
pressed I have grave doubts. James Duane of New York likewise signed 
the Association despite the fact that he objected strenuously to the inclusion of 
reference to the Quebec Bill. May not the case of Washington have been 
similar? At any rate a fairer and more reliable way of arriving at a 
knowledge of Washington’s sentiments would be the consideration of what 
he did when he was free to act alone, and at liberty to say what he thought. 
Assuredly his instructions to Arnold in September, 1775, and his banning of 
the celebration of Pope-Day by the army in camp about Boston in November, 
1775, exonerate him from all taint of bigotry. In particular the instructions 
to Arnold dissociate Washington from the bigots. And just as it would be 
gratuitous to assume that in these two instances Washington was merely 
guided by expediency, merely playing good politics, so it is taxing credulity 
to suppose that Washington could have changed so drastically in the eleven 
months between the signing of the Association and the orders to Arnold 
if he had really been so bigoted when he signed the Association. 

While I admit the influence of Algernon Sidney’s Discourses Concerning 
Government in shaping public opinion in the Colonies I believe a much 
greater influence was exerted by John Locke’s Two Treatises on Govern- 
ment. In this view I am in agreement of the majority of scholars. It has 
been said in jest that in Colonial days the distinction between the upper 
class and lower class rested on the fact that whereas the latter possessed only 
two books, the Bible and an almanac, the former could boast of a third, 
namely, John Locke. Thomas Paine and James Wilson admitted deriving 
much from Locke; and Van Tyne recounts Locke’s influence on John Adams, 
Franklin, Josiah Quincy, Mayhew, Sam Adams, Hamilton and Dickinson. 
In like manner Alice Baldwin has shown how Locke exercised great influ- 
ence over the Colonial pulpit. Now liberal though Locke was in some 
respects his liberalism did not stretch so far as to include toleration of Catho- 
lics. In their regard he was intolerant and an advocate of intolerance. 

In a moment of inadvertence Dr. Zwierlein writes of Arnold’s reversion 
to No-Popery. Reversion implies a change from better to worse, and where, 
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it may be asked, is the evidence that in his attitude towards Catholics, their 
belief and practice, Arnold ever held broader views than he expressed in his 
famous denunciation of the Continental Congress for attending funeral serv- 
ices for Juan de Mirralles? 

Apropos of John Carroll’s accompanying the mission of Franklin, Chase 
and Charles Carroll to Canada, the letter of John Adams to his wife Abigail 
is highly interesting: 

Mr. John Carroll, of Maryland, a Roman Catholic priest and a Jesuit, is to go 
with the committee, the priests in Canada having refused baptism and absolution 
to our friends there. . . . Your prudence will direct you to communicate the circum- 
stance of the priest, the Jesuit, and the Romish religion, only to such persons as can 
judge of the measure upon large and generous principles, and will not indiscreetly 


divulge it. The step was necessary, for the anathemas of the Church are very ter- 
rible to our friends in Canada. 


This was written from Philadelphia on February 18, 1776. 
West Baden College. CuHarves H. Mertzerr, S.J., Px.D. 


SCARCITY vs. PLENTY 


EDITOR: In the issue of last September Mr. Clarence F. McCabe put 
the question before us: ““What Shall We Do About Cotton?” After read- 
ing this thought-provoking article, I find that the interrogation mark which 
adorns the title is still lingering in my mind. The author has exposed 
very lucidly the conditions, both national and international, which resulted 
in the cotton crisis. However, the very facts revealed by Mr. McCabe, es- 
pecially the rapid expansion of large scale and highly mechanized cotton pro- 
duction in Australia, Russia, India, Egypt, and Brazil create grave doubts as 
to the effectiveness of the remedies suggested. Mr. McCabe, like so many 
others, believes that increased technical efficiency of production leading to still 
lower price levels, would increase purchasing power and enable this country 
to recapture lost markets. As to the latter point I am extremely skeptical. 
There is no reason to assume that other countries producing cotton would 
not resort to the same technical methods and would, therefore, be able to 
lower their costs accordingly, leaving the problem just where it is now. The 
real issue in question is the author’s first point. Following the economic 
philosophy of the Brookings Institution, he sees all our problems centered 
around the alleged choice between economy of plenty and economy of scarcity. 
Of course Mr. McCabe believes in production of wealth by producing more 
and more at prices which tend to drop lower and lower. 

Now this is the point where my interrogation mark comes in. At its 
best this scarcity-versus-plenty issue is an oversimplification. If we are satis- 
fied with this way of thinking, our economic policies may very easily turn into 
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the wrong direction. As I see the problem, this statement of economic prob- 
lems is based on the assumption that wealth is a strictly quantitative thing to 
be measured by the amount of satisfaction people can derive from goods pro- 
duced. Hence the idea: the more we produce, the wealthier we will be. But 
this understanding of wealth is psychological rather than economic. Even 
as such a principle it is subject to the law of diminishing utility. What is more 
important we do have to relate the quantity of goods produced to the costs 
of production. If we produce more with costs declining, does not this mean 
unemployment? And unemployment has the unpleasant property of being 
productive of just one thing—more unemployment. 

Taking all this into consideration, I believe that the policies initiated under 
the A.A.A. will have to be of more than a temporary character. 
Fordham University. Dr. FRIEDRICH BAERWALD, Ph.D. 


ILLEGITIMATE PROBLEMS 


EDITOR: I read with genuine interest and pleasure the excellent study 
on “Present Interdependence and the Future World Society,” by Rev. John 
LaFarge, S.J., in your September issue. 1 always find Father LaFarge’s 
contributions particularly thought-provoking and worth-while. 

The writer puts his finger unerringly upon a serious shortcoming of pres- 
ent-day internatior::] negotiation when he emphasizes the logical necessity 
of taking into consideration all the reievant realities involved in the actual- 
situation, and the consequent futility of seeking effective working solutiong 
in terms of inadequate or supposititious premises. 

He scores a second important “bull’s-eye’”” when he points out that a 
soundly orientated seriously pursued educational reformation is the sine qua 
non for future constructive international thinking and doing. Both of these 
emphases are inescapable in the light of the actual facts. 

It cannot be denied that the foremost protagonists of Realpolitik today, 
despite their rather arrogant assertions to the contrary, only too often ride 
roughshod over significant and central realities, and are far more idealistic 
in their thinking than they would care to admit. 

Again, it is equally obvious, because of the fallacious assumptions to which 
they are definitely committed, that international theoretical publicists are 
constantly formulating “illegitimate” problems for solution with consequent 
impractical results. 

There is however, one postulate of his study upon which I would venture 
to join issue with the author. With, as I see it, too fine a sense of controver- 
sial restraint and Christian charity for this aggressive and callous age of 
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ours he “pulls his blow’’ when he attributes our present international plight 
solely to an honest confusion and real perplexity among those seeking con- 
structive solutions because an extraordinary complex and difficult situation 
has so suddenly come upon us. 

There are in my judgment two other contributory factors involved in this 
fundamental situation, to which the author has not adverted, and which 
completely metamorphose its character and render the task of effective solu- 
tion proportionately more difficult. 

In the light of the actual record I do not think that we are fairly entitled 
to postulate this perfect bona fides of both thinking and doing, and I am 
of this conviction for the following reasons. 

In the first place the modern pseudo-philosophic theorist in the interna- 
tional field still arrogantly and purposefully, rather than because of intel- 
lectual conviction, posits his rationally unjustifiable and experientially dis- 
proven assumptions as the necessary presupposita for all proposed working 
solutions; and he simply will not be gainsaid. This introduces the disturbing 
and devastating factor of intellectual dishonesty which cuts squarely across 
the entire field of potential solution. 

In the second place the realistic statesman of today, backed by powerful 
self-interest groups, still clings doggedly to political expediency and vis major 
as effective working policies because they give him room to turn himself in 
dificult and embarrassing concrete situations, and he gladly accepts the so- 
called rationalizations of the theorist because they ostensibly buttress his posi- 
tion at least to the satisfaction of the multitude. This introduces the sinister 
element of overaggressive national self-interest which likewise cuts squarely 
across the entire field of potential solution. 

These factors, I submit, materially alter the character of the present-day 
basic approach to international negotiations and they must be frankly 
recognized and squarely faced and dealt with. 


Fordham University. Louis J. Ports. 


Sympso tic Locic 


EDITOR: As educated Catholics we have many advantages. For one we 
have a philosophy which contains a very definite body of truths and is not 
merely a history of the mistaken opinions of past philosophers. At the 
foundation of this philosophy is the logic of Aristotle. This has always been 
considered a closed field. Aristotle is supposed to have written the last 
word on the subject. And indeed during all the centuries that it has been 
taught in Catholic schools and seminaries no contribution has been made to 
it by any of its teachers. Less than a hundred years ago the first success 
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was achieved in the application of mathematics to logic. It was little more 
than a curiosity at first and many difficulties beset the undertaking. But 
these difficulties are being overcome and today we have what is called sym- 
bolic logic. This is nothing but the logic of Aristotle reduced to a mathe- 
matical symbolism, but in a way that we actually get an algebra or calculus 
of logic. As might have been expected new vistas were opened up in a sub- 
ject long thought of as closed. Mistakes in Aristotle’s logic were discovered, 
and his logic generalized. Much work is being done along these lines par- 
ticularly in the United States and in England, but, for the most part, not 
by Catholics. Indeed, how few of our graduates whether from seminary, 
university, or college who are supposed to have had rather complete courses 
in philosophy have ever heard of symbolic logic! How few of their teach- 
ers could, if asked, give an intelligent account of the subject? Is it not 
high time that we as Catholics become aware of progress in a field which 
we have always considered as peculiarly ours? 


Yale University. BERNARD A. HausMAN, S.J. 














Book Reviews 


The following books have been chosen for review because they are judged 
to be contributions which are likely to have an influence or which manifest a 
distinctive trend in a definite field of knowledge. 


HISTORY 


Mexican Martypom. By Wilfrid Parsons, S.J. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. Pp. 304. $2.50. 


Here is the most up-to-date, the most readable, and the most factual of the 
several accounts which have been written on the fierce struggle between 
Church and state in Mexico. This is not to say that the book is necessarily 
superior in every respect to some of the others which deal with this same sub- 
ject; it simply approaches the matter from a different angle. 

Whereas Dr. MacFarland’s Chaos in Mexico, the finest work of any Prot- 
estant on this subject, concerned itself with a sober, careful, and searching 
analysis of the position and of the contentions of the two principals in the 
battle, Father Parsons devotes his time to recounting just what has happened 
to his fellow Catholics in this unjust, unequal combat. In his admirable 
Blood-Drenched Altars, Bishop Kelley of Oklahoma, displaying a perfect 
knowledge of the historical background of the case, gave us a most scholarly 
and complete account of the Church and state question, while Father Parsons 
presents a swift,moving recital of the bravery and sufferings of the Catholics 
of Mexico during the last ten years of the persecution, at the same time weav- 
ing in sketchily but cleverly the main facts in the history of the fight since 
1926. Captain Francis McCullagh, noted journalist, a few years ago in Red 
Mexico painted a vivid and factual picture of conditions in Mexico at that 
time, including among other amazing things a detailed account of the utterly 
illegal execution of the Jesuit martyr, Father Pro. The work of Father 
Parsons, though likewise vivid and factual, is superior in almost every respect 
to McCullagh’s sensational book. 

Probably no one in our country is more eminently qualified to write of the 
religious problems of Mexico than is the author of Mexican Martyrdom. 
Editor of America for many years, he remained always well-posted on the 
situation below the Rio Grande; as a traveler in Mexico, he has seen with 
his own eyes the things of which he writes so graphically; in gathering the 
material for this book he was given free access to the archives of the Papal 
Delegate to Mexico, now living in exile in San Antonio, Texas. 

It is not a happy story which Father Parsons relates, though his treatment 
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of it is both vigorous and satisfying. It is a human story of sacrifice and 
bravery, of perseverance and suffering, of terrorism and martyrdom. It gives 
a running account of the heroic stand of the Catholic Church in the face of 
the grim and brutal persecution of the Mexican government. It outlines the 
to:ching manner in which the people of that country have met the inhuman 
regulations imposed by a Godless government and how they have adapted 
themselves unbelievably to the most cruel circumstances. It presents ample 
evidence that the amazing opposition to this relentless persecution is resulting 
in a stronger faith among the people. This of course has been the fruit of all 
persecutions throughout the history of the Church. 

The author has done a splendid job of tracing step by step the noble fight 
of the Church in the past decade against the fiendish efforts of the ruling 
minority to obliterate all religion from the Mexican nation. Beginning with 
the decision of Calles in 1927 to enforce all the anti-religious clauses of the 
“Constitution” of 1917, as well as to proclaim new and more stringent regu- 
lations, Father Parsons leads us through the maze of succeeding measures 
designed to exterminate the Church. He exposes all the inhuman methods of 
a vicious government which overbearingly maintains itself in power by force 
of arms and terroristic policies and which respects none of those rights of man 
that are Godgiven and inalienable. He proves the immense confusion and the 
open unconstitutionality of the governmental policies in regard to the religious 
question. But most of all he reveals, through the medium of endless interest- 
ing but often pathetic incidents, the personal faith and fortitude of the Mexi- 
can Catholic. 

It is often asked in our country why, if the Church in Mexico no longer 
has any political influence (as all will admit), the government continues its 
bitter persecution, since the only justification ever offered by the Mexican 
administration for its anticlerical attitude is that the Church in the past has 
exerted too much political power. Father Parsons answers this question by 
declaring that the continuation of the persecution is due to the totalitarian 
aim of the Mexican government, which will never rest satisfied until it has 
overpowered all forces opposed to the utter domination of the people by the 
government. As the Church represents the only force now standing in the 
way of the realization of this totalitarian aim, it is hounded mercilessly. 
Father Parsons might add that from the very beginning of the Church and 
state differences more than a century ago, the government has consistently 
used the religious “problem” as a smoke screen to cover up any and all gov- 
ernmental difficultities and misdeeds. The Church has merely been easy prey 
for a long succession of unscrupulous governments representing ridiculously 
small minorities but operating with the vital and decisive support of our own 
government. 

Father Parsons ventures no definite prediction as to the final outcome of 
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the Church and state troubles in Mexico. Instead he leaves it to his readers 
to draw their own conclusions from what he has written, but he strongly 
indicates that he expects the reader to decide that the Catholic faith can never 
be driven out of the hearts of the Mexican people. His recital of their extra- 
ordinary bravery and their edifying perseverance in clinging to their religion 
seems enough to justify such a decision. This staunch faith of the Mexican 
Catholics is a beautiful and glorious chapter in the history of the Church 
and an example which may well serve as an inspiration to other persecuted 
peoples. 

Mexican Martyrdom achieves its purpose thoroughly, and one can hardly 
recommend the book too highly. It is a pity that it will not be read by every 
American. It most certainly ought to be read carefully by every Catholic. 

Wa ter M. LANcrorp 


St. Perer Canisius, $.J.—1521-1597. By J. Brodrick, S.J., New York: 
Sheed & Ward. Pp. 859. $7.50. 


For a long time the biography most needed for a study of the Counter- 
Reformation, was that of St. Peter Canisius. Despite all his labors for the 
restoration of Catholicism in the Teutonic lands, “the second Boniface,” in 
the English-speaking world suffered an unmerited obscurity. The gratitude 
of all scholars and students is due Father Brodrick for supplying the defi- 
ciency in a most thorough and fascinating study. 

It is hard to describe St. Peter Canisius in ordinary terms; it is still harder 
to appreciate the extent and importance of his activities. Stupendous is hardly 
too strong a term to describe his toilings. Born in Nymegen in Holland, May 
8, 1521, he lived out seventy-six laborious years through the flood-tide of the 
Protestant Revolution to die in Switzerland at Fribourg, Nov. 21, 1597. He 
witnessed the cause of Catholicism in the German lands sink to the lowest 
depths and he was to live to rejoice at the strong rise of its fortunes in many 
parts of the Empire. To trace his life story, especially from the providential 
meeting with Bl. Peter Favre, S.J., in Cologne, when he became the first 
German Jesuit, until his death, Father Otto Braunsberger, S.J., produced 
eight volumes, large octavo, of 7,550 pages in his Beati Petri Canissi Socie- 
tatis Jesu Epistulae et Acta. Father Brodrick in his present one-volume 
study was obliged to cramp his work within 843 pages. In this review only 
the most jejune summary is possible; and yet it will be evident that St. Peter 
Canisius is truly the greatest figure in the Counter-Reformation, at least 
north of the Alps. 

In the field of education, directing and reforming universities or building 
colleges, Canisius’ record is most inspiring. At various times he was Rector 
of the University of Ingoldstadt, lecturer at the University of Vienna and 
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administrator of the University of Dilligen. He founded colleges of the Jes- 
uits at Cologne, Vienna, Ingoldstadt, Prague, Munich, Innsbruck, Dilligen, 
Hall and Fribourg. Father Brodrick attributes in all, about forty colleges to 
his direct establishment or at least to his inspiration and influence. Much is 
made today of production scholarship on the part of university professors. 
The literary output of Canisius is equally as inspiring as his pedagogical 
labors. Of course, his Catechism is known to every one. In answering a cry- 
ing need for such a work, the Saint produced in 1555 the first edition of his re- 
nowned work; during his own lifetime the work went through two hundred 
editions in twelve languages. It became so much a part of the life of German 
Catholics that well down into the eighteenth century, in many parts of Ger- 
many, the term Canisi was synonymous with Catechism. By his writings on 
St. John the Baptist and on the Blessed Virgin, he made the first great reply 
to the Centuriators of Magdeburg. There was hardly a subject which his pen 
did not touch—theological treatises, ascetical works, histories, hagiographies, 
editions of the Fathers, devotional prayer books, even an adaptation of a Latin 
Grammar were the fruit of his tireless zeal. Sommervogel’s bibliography of 
the Jesuit writers devotes 38 quarto-pages to the list of Canisius’ literary 
works and their editions. The list is incomplete. Canisius came before the 
days of historical criticism and hence his historical and hagiographcal works 
leave something to be desired, but his theology is sound, his controversy ex- 
cellent and, in marked contrast to the writers, Catholic as well as Protestant 
of his day, charitable. 

Canisius was the foremost preacher of his day in Germany. At different 
times he was the preacher at the Cathedrals of Vienna, Regensburg, Worms, 
Strasburg, Wiirzburg and Augsburg (in the last Cathedral he occupied the 
pulpit for seven years). Some idea of the activity involved in the work of 
these Cathedral pulpits may be gained from the fact that at one time over a 
period of eighteen months at Augsburg, Canisius preached two hundred ser- 
mons. His zeal carried him much further than grand sermons to cultured 
auditors; far into the country districts he went to catechize the children, to 
preach simple discourses to servants and peasants. Thus did he labor in Lower 
Austria, Alsace, Strasburg, Wiirzburg, Fribourg and many other rural sec- 
tions of the Empire. 

Quite as remarkable too are special labors for the Papacy and for the much- 
tried Catholics of Germany. When Hermann von Wied tried to Protestant- 
ize the Archbishopric of Cologne, the faithful people and clergy chose St. 
Peter as their agent to go for aid to the Emperor and the Nuncio. Later, as 
the Pope’s representative, he journeyed over a greater part of the Empire to 
princes, bishops and the laity for the acceptance and the enforcement of the 
Council of Trent. At still another time he traveled far into Poland on the 
Pope’s business. Twice was he chosen to be a theologian at the Council of 
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Trent, once in 1547 and again in 1562, this last time as the Pope’s theologian. 
When Ferdinand I held his own theological gathering at Innsbruck to the 
great danger of the Council, indeed of the Papacy too, Canisius, called to the 
assembly by the well-meaning Emperor, labored indefatigably and courage- 
ously for the Council and the Holy Father. He successfully held his position 
until Cardinal Marone came to save the day. In public disputations with the 
Innovators, he upheld the ancient Faith at Cologne, at the Diets of Regens- 
burg, Worms, Augsburg (1559), Augsburg (1566) and, again, Regensburg. 
At Worms he debated with Melancthon; and largely owing to Canisius’ 
efforts the Protestants became so divided into quarreling factions that they 
had to abandon the field. Three times he was offered the bishopric of Vienna, 
each time refusing, though once, for a year, he shouldered the onerous bur- 
dens of administrator of that difficult position. His executive gifts were 
proven however in the twelve years in which he held the position of Provin- 
cial of the Upper German Province of the Society of Jesus. This was a task 
that would be laborious at any time, but in the general anarchy of the Reform- 
ation its problems were almost impossible. He was the friend and adviser of 
those Catholic princes who loyally kept the ancient Faith—Ferdinand I, and 
the two Bavarian Dukes, Albert V and William V. In the face of a summary 
of such labors, is it unwarranted to call the activities of St. Peter Canisius 
prodigious ? 

Father Brodrick’s treatment of the apostolic labors of Canisius is most 
satisfactory. But he has performed a greater task in revealing the lovable 
humaneness of St. Peter. If ever there was a saint who was kind and thought- 
ful of others, who could appreciate the trials of the ordinary mortals, and for 
whom humdrum Christians could feel a kinship, it was Peter Canisius. His 
love for his own dear ones, his stepmother, his sister Wendelina and his other 
relatives, as mirrored in his letters, is truly beautiful and enheartening. As a 
Superior, he could be most anxious about obtaining a good cook for the breth- 
ren, or providing a pleasant garden; he could rejoice that the beer of a cer- 
tain town agreed with the constitution of a delicate father, indeed he could 
add a postscript to his sister advising her to have her husband change the 
brand of wine for a better one. Always finding excuses for the weaknesses of 
others and frequently taking the blame for their failures on himself, he was 
ever a kind and gentle ruler of his subjects. So simple and thoughtful was he 
that he might well be called “the good homely saint.” Particularly beautiful 
and touching are the letters of his last years to the old friends whom he knew 
he would never again see in this life. It encourages one to find that his charity 
made him an inveterate letter writer to bring cheer and comfort to other 
sickly old men. 

Father Brodrick deserves the highest praise for his work in portraying for 
the English-speaking world St. Peter Canisius, one of the Church’s greatest 
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saints. The picture is a living, vivid presentation, with the background of the 
Counter-Reformation clearly depicted. Father Brodrick’s comments alone 
repay the reading. The volume is large, formidable in fact, but it is so inter- 
estingly written, one might say so entertainingly, that one finds it hard to 
leave it down. Father Brodrick has made a first-class contribution to the study 
of the Counter-Reformation. Martin P. Harney, S.J. 


EarRLy AMERICAN VIEWS ON NgGRO SLAVERY. By Matthew T. Mellon, 
A.M., Ph.D. Boston: Meade: Publishing Co. Pp. 164. $2.00. 


Dr. Mellon offers in a brief treatise the mental attitude of five of the 


leading statesmen of early America, viz., Franklin, Washington, John Adams, 
Jefferson and Madison, concerning slavery. Their views are for the most 
part culled from authenticated documents, private and public. In one way 
or another, all seemed to be conscious of the incongruity of slavery in a 
republic founded on the principle that ‘“‘all men are created equal,” and ‘‘en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights . . . life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.” 

Three main problems presented themselves to these Fathers of the Re- 
public: “(How to stop the slave-trade; how to abolish slavery itself; and 
what should be done with the slaves, when once freed.” They all felt con- 
vinced the system could be changed only through legislation. Pity for the 
hard lot of the Negro sometimes entered into their considerations, but slavery 
was principally deplored as an economic evil. 

CorneEtius J. THENSTED, S.J. 


Necro Pourticians. By Harold F. Gosnell. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press. Pp. xxxi, 404. $3.50. 


The amount of literature published concerning the Negro offers splendid 
evidence that interracial interest has grown within the past decade. Harold 
F. Gosnell’s Negro Politicians is a valuable contribution to interracial litera- 
ture. Though the study is limited in its characters to the citizens of Chicago’s 
South Side it offers a unique study in the potentialities of a minority group 
and portrays the influence it can wield when organized. Mr. Gosnell does not 
limit himself to merely biographical data; nor has he chosen only exceptional 
leaders of the race for the subject of his study; but rather the history of 
the rise of Chicago’s colored citizens insofar as this has been effected through 
suffrage. Consequently the book gives a good cross-section view of Negro 
life in Chicago. 

Edward H. Wright and Oscar De Priest—‘‘The Negro Politicians” — 
are each given treatment in separate chapters. The chapter “Negro and 
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Communism” shows the colored man’s attitude towards Moscow. But it 
also gives evidence that in many instances Stalin’s propaganda has taken root 
in heart of the Negro. Though the colored man accepts Communism, prac- 
tically in the majority of cases he rejects its atheism. Other chapters that 
provide interesting reading are: “Civil Service Positions’; ‘Negro Teach- 
ers”; “Negroes in the Chicago Post-Office.” The book is much enhanced by 
its many charts and tables. 
CorneEtius J. THENSTED, S.J. 


SCIENCE 


GENETIC VARIATIONS IN RELATION TO EvoLuTION. By H. S. Jennings. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press. Pp. 148. $2.00. 


ProtopLasM. By William Seifriz, Ph.D. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. Pp. 584. $6.00. 


STRUGGLE FOR ExisteNcE. By G. F. Gause. Baltimore: The Williams 
& Wilkins Co. Pp. x, 163. $3.00. 


VITAMINS IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. By Leslie J. Harris. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Pp. 259. $3.00. 


Evotution. By A. Franklin Shull. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. Pp. 312. $3.00. 


According to the author of Genetic Variations in Relation to Evolution 
the five salient features of organic evolution are transformism, diversification, 
adaptation, progressiveness and continuity. Any explanation of the mechanism 
of evolution must identify agencies effective in the production of these fea- 
tures. Progressive evolution requires evidently not merely changes in the 
characteristics of individuals, but also the inheritance of these changed char- 
acteristics by its descendents. Genetic science, since it deals with the inheri- 
tance of variations offers a most effective means of investigating the mechanism 
of evolution. This book then, is a critical investigation of the contribution 
genetic science has made and can make to our knowledge of progressive evo- 
lution. After briefly, but effectively describing the nature and structure of 
the genic material or germ plasm, the author with great skill classifies all 
the many known and possible variations into three types: 1. the divers com- 
binations of genes within the structural arrangement of the germ plasm 
might be altered, as happens in biparental reproduction or Mendelian inheri- 
tance; 2. the structural arrangement of the genes might be altered, as 
happens in non-disjunction, crossing over and the like; 3. the genes themselves 
might be altered chemically or otherwise. The first chapter closes with a 
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discussion of what contribution, the first type of variation, due to Mendelian 
inheritance, can make to our understanding of organic evolution. He con- 
cludes that it can bring about transformism and diversification, but it does 
not produce the diverse types. They are already contained in the potentialities 
of the existing genes. Progressive evolution requires the actual production 
of diverse types of genic material and hence Mendelian inheritance is not 
operative in evolution. 

In the first part of the second chapter the author investigates the variations 
resulting from an alteration of the structural arrangement of the genes, due 
to non-disjunction, to crossing over, to inversions and translocations, all of 
which he claims are only rearrangements of the genic material and not 
changes in the constitution of the genes. Hence this second type of variation 
likewise offers no clue to the methods of progressive evolution. In the second 
part of this chapter he presents a summary of the known kinds of so-called 
gene mutations, which occur spontaneously. He concludes with a description 
of the radiation experiments of Muller and of the heat experiments of 
Goldschmidt and Jollos. He stresses the fact that these agencies, which pro- 
duce mutations, identical with those occurring spontaneously, are destructive 
agencies, killing many of the individuals and leaving others abnormal and 
imperfect. He questions whether these mutations produced in experimental 
genetics and occuring spontaneously can be the raw materials of constructive, 
progressive evolution. 

Thereafter the author analyzes the nature of these spontaneous and experi- 
mentally induced mutations. He shows that practically all of them result 
in defects and not in adaptations; that they have an injurious effect on par- 
ticular parts of the body besides a harmful effect on the entire organism. 
The mutations are mere “position effects,” of no value in promoting progres- 
sive evolution. The author then reviews the indirect evidence of the method 
of evolution as elaborated by Osborn for organisms that lived in the past 
and by Sumner for organisms now existing, and by many authors for natural 
polyploids and expresses the opinion that, in view of the nature of gene 
mutations, it is very doubtful whether gene mutations supply the useful and 
constructive changes required by the indirect evidence. 

Thereafter the author reviews our knowledge of the genetic variations 
with special reference to the inheritance of environmental effects and reactions. 
He comes to the conclusion that true genetic variations are produced in 
bacteria and protozoa by environmental conditions, provided the organisms 
he exposed sufficiently long to the changed environment, and that these 
variations are inherited for many generations after removal from the con- 
ditions which induced the variation. The variations are moreover useful 
and adaptive. 

The last chapter is an investigation of the method of operation of the 
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genetic system in bringing about genetic variation under the long continued 
action of the environmental conditions. Facts point to the conclusion that 
short exposure to the environmental conditions alters only the active gene 
materials of the cytoplasm; longer exposure alters also the genic material 
of the macronucleus; severe and long continued exposure in addition alters 
the reserve genic material of the micronucleus. We have here a true gene 
mutation, a change in the constitution of the gene. The author’s final answer 
to the question, ‘“‘what contribution has the science of genetics made to our 
understanding of the method of organic evolution,” is given in the last 
paragraph: 

Possibly a type of gene change that is in the nature of development rather than in 
that of disintegration and abnormality will eventually be detected. When this is 
demonstrated, the road for progressive evolution will be open; until this is demon- 


strated genetic science appears to be left with the task that Osborn has called the 
Search for the Unknown Factor in Evolution. 


This book is by a master, so familiar with the whole scope and range of 
the science of genetics, that he can present its intricacies and its confusions 
in a manner and in language understandable to the general reader, and very 
illuminating to the advanced student and the expert. We find here the same 
logical presentation of the subject, the same searching analysis, the same 
exact deductions, the scrupulous fairness and courtesy for the opinions of 
others that characterize and distinguish all of the author’s writings. No 
library and no biologist can afford to be without this book. 

The author of Protoplasm has devoted his whole professional career to a 
patient, relentless and resourceful study of that most complicated mechanism. 
Though not intended as an exhaustive account of the subject, this work 
embodies, at least in substance, all that is known of the nature and function 
of protoplasm. It has been written for “students in biology and medicine 
and the related fields of biophysics and biochemistry.” The presentation is 
non-technical and makes easy reading. Mathematical formulae, curves and 
tables are few in number and are resorted to only when they facilitate under- 
standing. The subject matter is divided into twenty-six chapters. An addi- 
tional chapter discusses the origin of life. The bibliography lists fourteen 
general reference books and four periodicals, and from six to twenty and 
more journal references under each chapter heading. There is a good index. 

Protoplasm, according to the author consists of three types of systems; a 
true solution of salts, carbohydrates and other water soluble substances; an 
emulsion of fats and fat-like matter; and a dispersion of organic substances, 
mostly proteins, which form jellies. All of these are treated at length in 
three chapters. In a work of this nature where so many of the questions are 
still under dispute, the author might have been content to present both sides 
of the question. He has however chosen to critically evaluate the evidence 
and to express his own opinion and conviction. 
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In the final chapter the author discusses some of the theories of the origin 
of living matter from inorganic substances, and inclines to the photosynthesis 
theory though he doubts the success reported by Moore and by Baly. 

On the question of what distinguishes the living from the non-living he 
states that “locomotion, respiration, growth, irritability, self-repair, and, in 
a broad and crude way, even reproduction and memory can be duplicated 
in non-living systems.”’ As proof he offers the respiration of charcoal in so 
far as it can combine oxygen with carbon and form carbon dioxide; the 
oxidation of oxalic acid by blood charcoal, its “poisoning” by cyanide and 
its inhibition by methane. “Crystals grow. The self-repair of a ‘wound’ is 
accomplished by the Traube precipitation membrane. A kind of ‘memory’ 
exists in jellies, where a previous event determines present action.”’ He speaks 
of these examples as analogies and yet he concludes that there is not any one 
property that distinguished the living from the non-living: “We distinguish 
living matter from non-living only by selecting a number of properties all 
of which living matter possesses, but only one or two of which are possessed 
at a time by any one non-living system.” Many will disagree with him on 
this point. 

He next asks the question whether there is any one material substance 
typical of life. Buffon, Haeckel, Darwin, Leathes, Pauli, Duclaux and 
Berzelius, who in general postulate a highly complex substance peculiar to 
living matter, are passed in review, though Seifriz seems to incline to the 
opposite view. P 

On the question of vitalism and mechanism he rejects the mechanism of 
Berthelot and of J. Loeb and also the vital force, not of this world, of 
Driesch and the sui-generis energy of Rignano, and favors the emergent 
evolution of Morgan and the earlier similar theory of organicism of Parker. 
These theories view life ‘‘as the outcome of a specific organization of sub- 
stances, each commonplace in itself,” but exhibiting new properties quite 
unlike those exhibited in other combinations. “In brief, a whole is more than 
the sum of its parts, not merely because of complexity, but because in the 
functional whole we have another type of system.” “Life as a physical and 
chemical system is mechanical. Its individual parts we can understand. As 
a living functional system, it is non-mechanical. Its whole we cannot under- 
stand.” 

The Struggle for Existence, from the Zoological Institute of the University 
of Moscow, is an attempt to analyze the nature and the consequences of the 
struggle for existence by accurately controlled laboratory study of the com- 
petition between unicellular organisms; hence it is a pioneer in this field. 

In 1859 Darwin, in his Origin of Species, convincingly demonstrated a 
struggle for existence and a consequent process of natural selection operative 
in nature, and drew the conclusion that these factors are responsible for the 
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gradual evolution of lower forms into higher forms. He admitted our igno- 
rance of the nature and the details of the struggle, and stated that only an 
intimate knowledge of the mutual relationships of two organisms would enable 
us to attack the problem why one replaces the other. Instead of taking this 
lead, biologists, with a few notable exceptions, were content to argue about 
the subject, while at the same time experimental study of evolution carefully 
avoided any direct attack upon this problem. 

The author first states the problem as a question concerning first the 
growth and multiplication rates of homogeneous groups of individuals of the 
same species and secondly, the relationships and interactions between such 
homogeneous groups in mixed populations of different species. It is therefore 
an experimental study “of the growth of mixed populations and ought there- 
fore be studied from the viewpoint of the movement of these groups.” The 
results of these studies should then be expressed mathematically so as to 
obtain coefficients of the struggle for existence which can be exactly measured. 
He then briefly reviews the attempts made to solve the problem of competition 
by mathematical analysis, and concludes that, though the struggle for exist- 
ence is a biological problem, which ought to be solved by experimentation 
and not at the desk of the mathematician, yet a combination of the experi- 
mental method with the mathematical theory is necessary if we wish to 
penetrate deeper into the nature of these phenomena. 

In the second chapter the author reviews our knowledge of the struggle 
for existence, both in plants and animals, under natural conditions and shows 
how fragmentary and inconclusive are the results obtained. The need for 
controlled experimental studies is evident. 

The third chapter treats of the struggle for existence from the point of 
view of the mathematician. The theories of the pioneer in this field, Ross, 
and of Lotka, Pearl and Voltera are discussed in detail. These theories con- 
sist of differential equations for the potential increase of a species, and for 
the environmental resistance to the realization of this biotic potential, and 
thus for the intensity of the struggle for existence between individuals of 
the same species. Equations are also given for the competition of two species 
for a common place in the microcosm, and for the competition between 
predator and prey living in a mixed culture. 

The remaining chapters report the author’s attempt at an experimental 
verification of the theories of the mathematicians. The methods of culture 
and of observation are described with minute detail. In Chapter IV he 
shows that the competition between two species of yeasts for a common limited 
amount of food agrees with the theory of Voltera. In Chapter V his results 
indicate that the displacement of one species of Paramecium by another in a 
mixed population is “qualitatively and quantitatively in accord with mathe- 
matical theory.” In Chapter VI the culture of a predator, Didinium nasutum, 
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and its prey Paramecium caudatum, in a mixed culture, shows that the peri- 
odic variations in the number of predator and prey postulated by the equations 
of Voltera do not take place. However, under very specialized conditions, 
where the intensity of consumption of one species by another is low, as is the 
case when Paramecium bursaria and Schizosaccharomyces pombe are grown 
in a mixed culture, the mathematical predictions are verified. In the systems 
with greater intensity of consumption there is present a new type of periodic 
variation with an interruption of contact between the two species, called 
“relaxation fluctations.”” The relation of the results of these investigations 
to the observations of experimental epidemiologists closes the chapter. 

Though apparently very mathematical in its presentation, the style of the 
book is simple and non-technical, and the equations are built up and explained 
so simply and lucidly that even the general reader will understand them and 
appreciate their value with a little effort. 

Doctor Harris’ book on vitamins covers the entire range of the theoretical 
and practical aspects of the science of vitamins. A table listing the deficiency 
disease and its leading feature, the chemical formula, the mode of action and 
the principal sources of each vitamin forms a brief and very useful summary 
of our knowledge oi the vitamins. Sixty illustrations, consisting of charts, 
graphs, pictures of the major workers in this field, and pictures of humans 
and animals showing the effects of vitamin deficiencies enhance the value of 
the book. There is a good index. 

The treatment of the subject is popular for Dr. Harris’ purpose has been 
“to paint in the high lights.”” He has succeeded admirably in writing a very 
entertaining book. The treatment is, however, far from superficial. It is 
thoroughly scientific in its accuracy, and all the more important findings of 
recent works are included. The book thus forms a very handy and authori- 
tative summary of our present knowledge. It deserves wide popularity. 

The author of Evolution feels that, with rare exceptions, students do not 
need to be convinced of the fact of evolution. Consequently he devotes only 
the first four chapters to a review of the facts that lead to the conviction of the 
reality of evolution. 

The remainder of the book is devoted to the avowed purpose of the author 
to examine the method, or the how and why of evolution in the light of mod- 
ern genetics. Study of the functioning of the hereditary mechanism reveals 
several sources of variations in the characteristics of individuals. Gene muta- 
tions, multiplication of whole chromosomes, duplications, deletions, transloca- 
tions and inversions Shull lists as primary sources of variations ; rearrangement 
of chromosomes, rearrangement of genes and doubling of the number of 
chromosomes as secondary sources. These he considers the tools of evolution, 
and succeeding chapters are attempts to prove this thesis. 

In the next to the last chapter, entitled ““The Evolution of Evolution,” the 
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author presents his conception of the several stages by which the hereditary 
mechanism developed to its present condition, and how in these various stages 
it shaped the course of evolution. 

Despite the author’s labors, it is evident that the how of evolution is still 
unknown. Genetics points the way as to how very similar, but intersterile 
varieties, which we may call species, may have arisen. The great bulk of 
experimental genetics evidence indicates the fixity of species within quite 
narrow limits. 

In the final chapter the author accuses the proponents of Emergent Evolu- 
tion of obscurity in the presentation of their doctrine. He cannot determine 
from their writings whether the emerging entities are merely new relations 
between old entities, or whether they belong to entirely new categories. 

Though this book does not advance our knowledge of the method of evolu- 
tion it is a valuable summary of present-day knowledge and present-day 
theories, as is further evidenced by the bibliography which lists the pertinent 
works of the 123 authors mentioned in the text. There is a good index. 


J. A. Friscn, S.J., Pu.D. 


THE PHILOsoPHY OF Puysics. By Dr. Max Planck, translated by W. H. 
Johnston. New York: W. W. Norton and Company, Inc. Pp. 125. 
$2.00. 


Maimonides, so they say, struggled manfully to reconcile his devotion with 
his philosophy—to have a God in Heaven whose existence and attributes he 
could prove by reason and to listen to the voice of this God, speaking through 
the pages of Holy Writ. And because he did not understand the analogy of 
being, Maimonides only differently succeeded in reconciling his belief with 
his reason. And even Aristotle, we are told, was not completely clear on the 
Principle of Causality and was definitely unversed in the analogy of being, 
and so was muddled in his isolation of God. 

There is little wonder, then, that Max Planck, who writes The Philosophy 
of Physics, and neither understands the analogy of being nor can bring him- 
self to accept the objective validity of the Principle of Causality, is a 
wanderer and only half right. The soul, free will, a Great Spirit—how can 
one come to see them as they are and accept them for what they are when one 
writes of the Principle of Causality as Dr. Planck does (pp. 82-83) ? 

Yet there are splendid things in this book. There is a discussion of the 
Principle of Causality, there is a yearning for the truth of the other shore, 
there is a tottering adventurous advance toward the valid and final realities. 
The fact that objective analysis can be made, that the horrid mantle of Kant 
can be peeked out from under, that the world with its compelling reality can 
be approached and appraised and appreciated—in one word, the fact that facts 
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can begin to count and theories be made even mildly to spend some time in 
the service of the facts is a portent. There is hope for philosophy when 
philosophers can dare to be objective. 

Planck’s Quantum, of course, occupies a place in the book. There is a 
physicist’s and mathematician’s appreciation of the physical evidence afforded 
by science from which philosophical conclusions must be drawn. There is an 
acute psychologist’s study of the human being and his faculties. 

The chapters are short and readable. The apparatus of physics is not such 
as to balk the amateur in that field. The contents may be itemized by the 
chapter headings: ‘‘Physics and World Philosophy,” ‘“Causality in Nature,” 
“Scientific Ideas: Their Origin and Effects,” “Science and Faith.” And W. 
H. Johnston deserves great praise for his translation, which is smooth and 


clear. BAKEWELL Morrison, S.J. 


Laws oF Lire. By Halliday Sutherland. New York: Sheed & Ward. 
Pp. 270. $2.50. 


A book that is squabbled for when assigned as obligatory reading in a 
college course ought to have something remarkable about it. This book, Laws 
of Life, has got something. It presents its case with an objectivity that is, 
perhaps, at times going to be mistaken for lack of definiteness in the author’s 
mind as to his own conclusions. It sets forth considerable information that 
otherwise is not easily come by from wholesome sources. 

The book is, of course, on the side of the angels. Written by a Catholic, 
an ardent and staunch Catholic, who, however, nowhere makes any capital— 
or even use—of the authority of the Catholic Church in establishing his con- 
clusions, it presents a wholesomely proper picture. Perhaps the fact that 
religion is left practically out of the discussion lends the book a certain attrac- 
tiveness for the Catholic student. It will certainly help to get the book into 
hands which need it very much—the hands of those ardent but often be- 
wildered individuals who really wish to better this sad world of ours. 

The remark on the exclusion of the religious motive from the discussions 
must not be misunderstood. What Aquinas asserts is undoubtedly true, 
namely, that many things, immorality among them, are forbidden because 
bad; and, furthermore, God’s reasons for issuing His prohibitions are not 
always nor most often so secret that they cannot be discovered by the properly 
inquiring intellect of man. 

This really is Sutherland’s whole case—immoral practices, among which he 
does not confine himself to contraception, are forbidden because bad for the 
human race and bad for the individual, and the facts prove the badness. 

Sutherland philosophizes about immorality—loose sex life, contraceptives, 
euthanasia, sterilization—from a factual, not an emotional, basis and back- 
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ground. His opening chapter, ‘Love, Marriage and Divorce,” is a calm, pene- 
trating analysis of the harm that comes from deviation from God’s Law. His 
account of “The Safe Period” is clear and very (too?) hopeful. His treat- 
ment of heredity is fine. When he lands in the maze of statistics that are 
forced on his consideration in discussing Malthus and the Neo-Malthusian 
claims, he preserves his sense of perspective and really does not quite lose the 
reader in this tricky field. 

The book is English. It discusses ““The Dominions.” 

The book is prophetic. It discusses “The Next War.” 

The book is well worth reading by any moralist or serious student of 
morality. One is inclined to wish that every Catholic doctor of medicine 
might read it. 

BAKEWELL Morrison, S.J. 


LITERATURE 


Wat Happens IN HaMtet. By J. Dover Wilson, Litt.D., F.B.A. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. viii, 334. $3.50. 


SHAKESPEARE'S IMAGERY—AND Wuat It Texts Us. By Caroline F. E. 
Spurgeon. With Charts and Illustrations. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Pp. xvi, 408. $4.50. 


This book of John Dover Wilson’s is the last in his series of studies on 
Hamlet. It is the author’s opinion that in such a difficult play as Hamlet 
the three groups of problems, textual, exegetic, and dramatic, though distinct 
and requiring different instruments for their manipulation, cannot be satis- 
factorily handled unless treated together. His works on Hamlet give us the 
results of such a three-fold attack, and, though the present offering can be 
read and understood without the others, it could not have been written with- 
out the others.’ 

It is in the Ghost Scene that Professor Wilson sees one of the chief clues to 
the solution of the dramatic problems of the play. But in order to under- 
stand the Ghost Scene, we must know something about Elizabethan spiritual- 
ism, and therefore a chapter is devoted to an exposition of the various opinions 
entertained in Shakespeare’s day about ghosts. As for Hamlet himself, at 
the beginning of the play he is imbued, according to Wilson, with the Protes- 
tant doctrine of the time which, denying the existence of Purgatory but not 


1The book under review takes up the dramatic problems. The others are: The 
Manuscript of Shakespeare’s Hamlet and the Problems of its Transmission (New 
York, 1934), 2 vols. (The textual problem.) 

Hamlet. Edited for the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press by J. Dover 
Wilson. (Cambridge and New York, 1934.) (Exegetic problem.) 
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the existence of ghosts, maintained that ghosts were not souls returning from 
any such place as Purgatory, but were either angels or, more likely, devils 
who “assumed” the form of some departed person. So Hamlet has no doubt 
as to the objectivity of the ghost and accepts it as a spirit; what he doubts is 
its identity and the nature of the place whence it comes. The terrible inter- 
view with the ghost, while it lasts, says Wilson, convinces him that he is 
conversing with his father’s spirit. But this goes against his Protestant 
prepossessions, and as soon as he hears the voice of the ghost in the “‘cellarage,” 
doubts as to the provenance of the apparition assail him strongly. For the 
actions of the ghost, moving around “below” and uttering its sepulchral 
“swear,” are perfectly in accord with what Elizabethan writers describe as 
the characteristics of demons “assuming” the forms of humans. Not only 
Hamlet, but the audience (the judicious part of it anyway) becomes dubious 
of the genuineness ot the ghost’s claims, for such spectators were also well 
acquainted with this spiritualistic lore. As a result, “at the end of the first 
act, the Elizabethan audience could no more be certain of the honesty of the 
Ghost and the truth of the story it related, than the perplexed hero himself” 
(p. 84). This state of perplexity does not depart from Hamlet during the 
two months’ interval between the ending of the first act and the opening 
events of the second. ‘The significance of all this is that Hamlet has, accord- 
ing to Professor Wilson, a much greater excuse for his procrastination than 
previous critics have allowed him. 

Professor Wilson’s treatment of the second and third acts is, in some 
respects, quite original. For one thing, he maintains that when Polonius and 
the King are planning the meeting of Hamlet with Ophelia (which meeting 
they themselves would spy upon) Hamlet comes on to the back-stage in time 
to overhear Polonius’ remark about “loosing” his daughter to him. In the 
original texts no such entrance is marked at this point (not till eight or ten 
lines later is the Prince given an entrance), but Dr. Wilson offers several 
reasons in support of his contention that an entrance must have been put there 
by Shakespeare, and therefore in his edition of Hamlet “restores” that 
entrance. In this arrangement, Hamlet would know ahead of time that 
Ophelia was to be used as a decoy. ‘The author also suggests for the word 
“loose” a meaning different from the ordinary acceptation of the term—a 
meaning that would make Polonius say nothing less than that he was going 
to play the pander between Hamlet and his daughter. 

With these two innovations, one exegetic, the other textual in nature, 
Professor Wilson believes he facilitates the comprehension of various knotty 
passages in the second and third acts. The present reviewer, however, would 
like to see more solid justification for the entry of Hamlet at the juncture at 
which Wilson so ingeniously puts it. What is of more significance than the 
absence of such an entrance in the Folio and the Second Quarto is the absence 
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of that stage-direction in the First Quarto (1603). It is agreed by most 
critics that the text of the First Quarto is a reconstruction by memory of the 
play by some person or persons, whether actors or note-taking spectators, who 
were present at performances of it in 1603 or shortly before; and though this 
is a “bad” text it can be used as an aid in disputed passages, and, in fact, is 
often our best clue as to the manner in which the scenes were actually per- 
formed by Shakespeare’s company. Now, if Hamlet showed himself on the 
inner stage at the moment at which Dr. Wilson says he does and went through 
such “‘business”’ as would indicate that he heard what Polonius was saying to 
the King (“business” that would have been made very obvious because of its 
bearing on the plot), that stage-entrance would most surely have been noted 
down by whoever was responsible for that particular portion of the First 
Quarto text. 

The First Quarto may also be seen to stand on the side of the ordinary 
interpretation of the word loose. ‘This text often gives the correct sense of a 
passage even when reporting it in different words.2, Now, the Cambridge 
text runs thus: 


Pol.: You know, sometimes he walks for hours together here in the lobby. 

Queen: So he does, indeed. 

Pol.: At such a time I’ll loose my daughter to him: Be you [i.e., the King] and I 
behind an arras then: Mark the encounter, etc. (II. ii. 160-4.) 


The First Quarto reports the corresponding lines of Corambis (corruption for 
Polonius) as follows: 


There let Ofelia, walke vntill hee comes: 
Your selfe and I will stand close in the study. 


Evidently, the sense that Shakespeare’s contemporaries took from listening to 
his line was innocent enough and plain enough, and we too need not hesitate 
to understand “I’ll loose my daughter to him” as meaning nothing more 
sinister than “There let Ofelia, walke vntil he comes.” 

Any lover of Hamlet will enjoy the chapter on the play-scene. The whole 
book is provocative of thought and is a challenge to anyone holding different 
views on the play. Dr. Wilson places himself in opposition both to the 
so-called historical school of Shakespearean criticism and to the psychological 
school. He condemns as equally absurd both the attempt to squeeze the 
transcendent mind of Shakespeare and its products into the mold of Eliza- 
bethan psychology and physiology and the latter-day Freudianizing assaults 
upon those creations and their creator. 

In Shakespeare’s Imagery Dr. Spurgeon concerns herself only with the con- 





2This argument is used by Dr. Wilson himself (in The MS of Shakespear's Ham- 
let) in support of his emendation of “too too solid flesh” too “sullied flesh,” in Hamlet’s 


first soliloquy. 
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tent of the poet’s images.* This content she uses as documents, first as helping 
to reveal to us the personality and thought of the man Shakespeare, and 
secondly as throwing fresh light on the individual plays. In justifying this 
method of approaching Shakespeare, Dr. Spurgeon holds (and we all agree) 
that the real revelation of a writer’s personality and quality of mind is to be 
found in his works. In the case of a poet it is chiefly through his images that 
“he gives himself away.” Immediately a possible objection is met (p. 4) : 


He may be, and in Shakespeare’s case is, almost entirely objective in his dramatic 
characters and their views and opinions, yet . . . the poet unwittingly lays bare his 
innermost likes and dislikes, observations and interests, associations of thought, atti- 
tudes of mind and beliefs, in and through the images, the verbal pictures he draws 
to illuminate something quite different in the speeches and thought of his characters. 


In the first part of the book, then, there is a slow revealing, through means 
of myriads of classified images gleaned from all the plays of the man that was 
Will Shakespeare. His love of movement, his dislike of noise, his sympathy 
with animals, his sensitiveness to the tone and timber of the human voice, his 
interest in gardening and in rivers—all his reactions to the world around him 
are shown to us in his similes and metaphors. 

In the second part of the book, Dr. Spurgeon investigates the function of 
the imagery as background and undertone in Shakespeare’s art. ‘The most 
striking manifestation of this function is the part played by recurrent images 
in providing atmosphere, in raising and sustaining emotion, in emphasizing a 
theme. By recurrent imagery, the author means the repetition of an idea or 
picture in the images used in any one play. Thus in Romeo and Juliet the 
dominating image is light with its background of darkness, while in Hamlet 
it is disease. It is clear that the theme Shakespeare is handling raises in his 
imagination, as he writes, some picture or symbol which recurs again and 
again in the form or simile or metaphor throughout the play. 

It is perhaps to be regretted that when giving examples of certain usages 
of imagery the author did not also now and then furnish references to others 
of the same type. These would show that she was not drawing conclusions 
from merely those two or three illustrations quoted. Furthermore, when 
reading her offerings one sometimes notices the absence of some particular 
image which one feels to be eminently apposite. In such cases it is not evident 
whether the author merely did not choose to quote or whether she was 
unaware of the appositeness of the passage. 

One interpretation of Dr. Spurgeon’s may well be objected to. Finding 
that the predominant imagery in Hamlet is taken from disease, corruption, 
rankness, etc., she is led to believe that the problem in the play is not that of 


will and reason (pp. 318-9) : 





8The present volume is only one of three studies which Dr. Spurgeon has planned 


on the subject. 
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Shakespeare sees it pictorially not as the problem of an individual at all, but as 

. a condition for which the individual himself is apparently not responsible, any 
more than the sick man is to blame for the infection which strikes and devours 
Ms +s 


This doctrine of moral irresponsibility is ruinous to the conception of tragedy. 
What would become of the tremendously tragic character of Hamlet if he 
had no autonomy and if his problem were “not the problem of an individual 
at all”? 

Dr. Spurgeon deserves great credit for performing a task that must have 
called for Herculean labors, as well as the patience and perseverance that 
only a real scholar can possess. 


JouHN V. Curry, S.J. 


EDUCATION 


EDUCATION AND THE SociAL ConFiict. By Howard David Langford. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 210. $1.75. 


A PHILosoFHY OF EDUCATION BASED ON SourcEs. By Quincy A. Kuehner. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. Pp. 624. $2.85. 


READINGS IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF EpucaTION. Edited by Edward A. Fitz- 
patrick. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company. Pp. 809. $3.50. 


Jacques Maritain says somewhere that every educator has his deity. And 
it may be added each one has his pet dogma or collection of dogmas, not all 
of them consistent. But consistency is not a mark of the educational 
fraternity. This much may be said for Langford’s book, however; it is con- 
sistent, consistent throughout to the Marxian ideology, 1936 New York 
model. The book is sponsored as a “research publication” by Kappa Delta 
Pi, which is for educationists what Phi Delta Kappa is for the ordinary 
scholar. The quality of research is lamentably lacking; but there is propa- 
ganda a plenty. Langford’s thesis is that teachers must create a new social 
order on the Soviet model. A definitely leftist educational and social 
philosophy is presented, not too lucidly. There is no room for objectivity 
in the writer’s theory. With the zeal of a fanatic, he believes that everything 
in the Communist world, including the educational system, is perfect. Since 
this truth is self-evident, it becomes the obvious duty of all educators and 
teachers to fashion American society in New York and Chicago and Oshkosh 
on the model of Moscow. The skill with which the author avoids all 
mention of the recent trend in Soviet education away from the progressive 
gospel towards the conservative school of the Continent mus, | suppose, be 
attributed to some mystic Communist connotation in the word research. 
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Langford insists on a new emphasis in educational research. The problem 
in educational research is 

that of helping the masses—partly through frankly propagandist literature—to free 
themselves from the mere struggle for existence. When that is made possible 
through the establishment of the proletarian state it becomes the problem of keeping 
up with an enormously extended market for reading matter among the workers . 
and of stimulating and guiding the growth of a new literature, born of a new 


historical epoch, a new civilization. 


If a learned society wishes to publish Communistic propaganda, that pre- 
sumably is its own affair; but when it dignifies such a production with the 
name of “Kappa Delta Pi Research Publications” it only brings more con- 
tempt and ridicule on the whole field of educational research. Fancy a 
research study in any other field than education presenting objective (?) 
statements like the following (pp. 148-149): 


Teachers who align themselves with the workers must be militant not only outside 
the school and in their professional organizations, but in the classroom and on the 
campus ... their emphasis must be upon the contradictions of the present order, on 
the sharpening of class lines inside the school, and out, on the building of militant 
organizations of teachers, students, and parents in every school and in every com- 
munity, and on stimulating the growth of proletarian struggle and of proletarian 
culture within and about the very institutions designed for the cultivation of middle- 


class democracy. 


The two other books are built on the familiar pattern of Kilpatrick’s 
source-book for a philosophy of education. They have much in common; 
their plan, the topics illustrated by citations, even some of the quotations are 
identical. But there the resemblance stops. The two editors are actuated 
by two different philosophies, and consequently the total impress left on the 
reader or student must of necessity be divergent. Dr. Kuehner, Professor 
of Education at Temple University, has an excellent summary preface to each 
chapter in which is delineated his own philosophy of education. It is clear 
what educational philosophy Kuehner is opposed to rather than what he 
himself favors. One gathers that he is a sturdy opponent of naturalism and 
pragmatism in education; he disdains the mechanistic concept of the 
behavioristic school. His classification would be with the American idealistic 
school of educators, the type that speaks of the “good life.’ Kuehner is 
more than fair to those with whom he differs, the pragmatists, behaviorists, 
mechanists. For this all praise. One can only wonder why a book on 
philosophy of education, “based on sources,” that endeavors to present the 
“various educational theories for the purpose of stimulating educational 
thinking in the broadest sense,”’ could not have found room for some citation 
from the educational philosophy that is the oldest in the Western world, the 
educational philosophy of the Catholic Church. There is one citation from 
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Abbé Dimnet and that makes up the whole contribution of Catholics. One 
would think that an educational philosophy sufficiently vital to arouse the 
wrath of Hitler, of the Communists in Russia, Mexico, and Spain might be 
deemed worthy of inclusion in a book, based on sources. But perhaps at 
Temple University, the young ladies and gentlemen, being introduced to the 
arcana of education, may not so much as hear of the Catholic Church and 
its philosophy. 

Dr. Fitzpatrick, the dean of the Graduate School of Marquette University, 
has compiled an excellent book for students of education. Each chapter is 
provided with stimulating exploratory questions and practical problems. Yet 
frankly, the book is a disappointment. The blurb states that “although the 
philosophy which emerges from these readings is distinctly in harmony with 
the Roman Catholic point of view, divergent points of view are presented 
on all problems.” There surely could be no quarrel with the editor’s 
purpose to have Catholics “understand what other groups are saying and 
thinking.” One wonders if there was need of so many divergent points of 
view in a book designed to be a Catholic college text. There are source- 
books in sufficient quantity to provide them with that, for example, Kuehner’s 
book, Kilpatrick’s and others. What is needed is a source-book in the Catholic 
philosophy of education. And from that standpoint, Dr. Fitzpatrick has 
failed, it seems to this reviewer. There is no fil conducteur to guide the 
student through the maze of verbiage. In the hands of an excellent teacher, 
the Catholic philosophy of education may be seen in the mass of quotations 
from non-Catholic sources. Of the 738 quotations in the book, only 147 are 
from Catholic sources, and of these 36 are from Dr. Fitzpatrick’s own writ- 
ings. Out of 263 names there are only 35 Catholics. Surely Catholic writers 
on education are not so scarce as that. One could give a score more names at 
least the equal in prominence and scholarship to the many obscure non- 
Catholic names that are cited. And if the papers read at the National 
Education Association were found worthy of inclusion in this collection, surely 
they might have been balanced by citations from the National Catholic 
Educational Association. In conclusion, it must be admitted that Dr. Fitz- 
patrick has compiled a serviceable book; but the fact remains that a source- 
book for the philosophy of education for use in Catholic colleges has yet to 
be written. 

JoHN HaypEen 


CoLtLeceE Men: THEIR MAKING AND UNMAKING. By Dom Proface. New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. Pp. 324. $2.00 


College Men is written “to cause students to think, to analyze the con- 
flicts of college life more accurately, to laugh a bit more easily, and to love 
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a bit more wisely.” For the space of sixteen chapters college life is lined up 
before the office of the Dean of Men: freshmen with their folly, wisdom and 
fundamental fallacies who “came to college to live”; students seeking wis- 
dom and others who wanted it infused; the honest and the dishonest; the 
gentleman and the boor; the drinker and the non-drinker. Recreation, health, 
social life, sex, love, marriage and religion—age-old problems in a new 
environment—are thoroughly discussed by the student and his counselor. 

“Dom Proface” is the pseudonym of a student adviser in one of our lead- 
ing Catholic universities. Wise with the wisdom of practical experience, a 
keen student of human nature, “in the secure valley of mature years he 
has reviewed the procession of youth.” Shunning the “moralizing” attitude 
as beneath the dignity of his confidantes, he strives to have the student think 
out the solution of his own problem. By a positive, encouraging, construc- 
tive method, by exposing the fallacies that often creep into life, by pointed 
remark and humorous repartee, the sympathetic dean edges his students to- 
ward the greater joys and the deeper satisfactions of life. 

Freed from the theoretical, scientific, detached treatment of the profes- 
sional social worker, College Men glows with the fire and zest of college 
life, tingles with the dialogue and action of the campus. The book courses 
along like a novel and yet long study and serious reflection are required to 
gain the treasure of practical psychology and knowledge of human nature 
which lies behind the words and incidents. 

For the boy who is about to embark upon a college career this book is 
an excellent guide; for the boy who has already entered this new bewildering 
world the book is a corrective, an aid to constructive development ; for parents 
and professors it will be a revelation. WituraM J. Devin, S.J. 


CHARACTER EpucatTion. By Harry C. McKown. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc. Pp. xiv, +72. $3.00. 


In the first chapters of Character Education Mr. McKown clearly out- 
lines character’s conceptions, objectives, recent trends, and psychological basis. 
He has achieved a singular, rather monumental purpose in his work. In col- 
lecting and synthesizing all previous contributions toward character educa- 
tion he has clearly presented before our eyes the apex of the naturalistic 
method. In Character Education the naturalistic method has reached its 
apogee but not without a faint vision of its nadir through a realization of the 
inadequacy of its instruments. The overemphasis on knowledge to the utter 
exclusion of free will (no mention of which was made by the author) will 
not make a good character. A clear comprehension of the right type of 
conduct in a given situation does not carry with it any necessity to act the 
right way. If this were so, character education would be a comparatively 
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easy task. The ultimate motive of “the greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber over the longest period of time” is impractical and practically worth- 
less. Impractical because no one is capable of forming a judgment based 
on this motive. Practically worthless because it has not the force of obliga- 
tion behind it. Its inadequacy is seen especially in times of moral stress 
and strain. Then, too, a society with a shifting set of moral values, a society 
which does not recognize an objective, absolute standard of right and wrong 
will hardly afford a choice atmosphere for the development of character 
under its aspect of consistent activity. Much less is society a potent factor 
in directing man’s choices. 

The naturalistic method may present us with more and more specialized 
materials; its methods may be brought to the highest peak of perfection; 
but until God and religion are made an essential part of the picture, character 
education as a method will not and cannot fully succeed. It is not sufficient 
to recognize “a Church” as an “agent” in character education. God is needed 
to explain the why of a real, objective, absolute law as well as to give the 
law its only effective sanction-eternal reward or eternal punishment. Re- 
ligion as the expression of man’s primary duty to God must suffuse, permeate, 
and integrate the entire program. Without these any method of character 
education is bankrupt. WixuraM J. Devin, S.J. 


PHILOSOPHY 


THE Spirit oF MepiEvAL PHILosopHy. By Etienne Gilson. Translated 
by A. H. C. Downes. New York: Scribner’s Sons. Pp. 499. $3.50. 


It seems most probable that this work is destined to be classed among the 
important modern contributiens to philosophy. MM. Gilson begins by asking 
deceivingly simple questions. But his answers result in an organization of 
thought comparable to the great Summae of the past. 

Is a Christian philosophy conceivable? Is medieval philosophy, in its best 
representatives at any rate, the most adequate historical expression of Christian 
philosophy? A scholastic will recognize in these questions of M. Gilson the 
familiar quid sit? and an sit? position of a problem. But many a scholastic 
will not recognize M. Gilson’s answers. Many a scholastic will agree with 
the rationalist that the philosophy of a Christian is independent of the Chris- 
tianity of a philosopher. Agreed upon the principle that a Christian philosophy 
is as inconceivable as a Christian biology, a Christian physics, or a Christian 
mathematics, a rationalist, and certain scholastics, will disagree either as to 
the place philosophy is to occupy in the hierarchy of the sciences, or as to the 
value of the philosophies produced by Christians. Some scholastics will main- 
tain, and rationalists deny, that a Christian did successfully construct a 
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philosophy. Saint Thomas Aquinas did it. But thus conceived philosophy 
and Christianity are then but disjecta membra, which, outside the synthesis 
he made of them, Saint Thomas, the greatest of all scholastics, would scarcely 
recognize. No matter, such scholastics will reply. There is no more need 
for Saint Thomas to baptize Aristotelianism in order to make it true, than 
there would be to baptize Aristotle in order to discuss philosophy with him. 
Philosophical discussions pass between man and man, not between man and 
Christian. The logical upshot of this attitude is either that Christian 
philosophy is apologetics; or, if judged by dogma, theology; or, if merely 
true philosophy, no more discoverable by Christians than by infidels; or, if 
simply compatible with Christianity, it will be once more either apologetic 
or its presence will be inexplicable in a Christian system. And so we go 
round. It is time to call a halt to this sort of thing. Staring us in the eyes 
is the solution of the problem presented historically by M. Gilson. The 
satisfactory simplicity of this solution should not blind us to the genius it 
took to see it lying there on the surface of history all the time. It is high 
time that philosophy, as is any science, be tied to facts. Only one whose 
thought is fed with facts could have seen the answer, and only one who can 
read facts aright could have given it. Before allowing M. Gilson to state his 
answer it will be well to bring out the reason why it is going to be of first- 
rate importance. By M. Gilson’s answer rationalists and certain scholastics 
will be forced to acknowledge a debt they owe to revelation in the construction 
of their philosophy. The result ought to be this: the faith of a Christian 
philosopher who admits the Christianity of his philosophy ought to find more 
understanding; and the understanding of a rationalist who admits the 
philosophy of Christianity ought to be better disposed to receive the gift of 
faith. It is a gain all around: Christians with more understanding and 
philosophers better disposed to believe. In short, philosophy, thanks to M. 
Gilson, by becoming more philosophic will become more Christian; and 
Christians, by becoming more Christian, will become more philosophic. To 
further, if not to recreate, the possibility of a philosopher becoming wise or 
of a wise man becoming philosophic is a task which one may admit to be of 
first-rate importance. 

M. Gilson’s answer to the problem presented by Christian philosophy is as 
follows (pp. 34, 35): 


The effort of truth believed to transform itself into truth known, is truly the life 
of Christian wisdom, and the body of rational truths resulting from the effort is 
Christian philosophy itself. Thus the content of Christian philosophy is that body of 
rational truths discovered, explored or simply safeguarded, thanks to the help that 
reason receives from revelation. Whether this philosophy ever really existed or 
whether it is nothing but a myth, is a question of fact on which we shall have to 
turn to history for a decision. 
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But before entering upon the question of fact M. Gilson dissipates a 
possible misunderstanding of the formula of Christian philosophy, fides 
quaerens intellectum. ‘The formula must mean an intrinsic relation between 
revelation and reason. Not that faith is a kind of cognition superior to 
rational cognition (faith, in fact, is a succedaneum of knowledge, the first in 
the hierarchy of the modes of cognition: faith, understanding, vision), nor 
that faith supplies a premise for a scientific conclusion; rather, the formula 
means: among certain propositions believed certain ones can be known. A 
believer is not a philosopher until he finds amongst his beliefs some that are 
capable of becoming objects of science. And “if it is to the Christian faith 
that he owes this new philosophic insight, he becomes a Christian philosopher”’ 
(p. 36). If, then, philosophy be considered as abstracted from the conditions 
which rule either its constitution or its intelligibility, there is no Christian 
philosophy. If that philosophy be considered as Christian which presents a 
conception of nature and reason open to the supernatural, such a philosophy 
may or may not be Christian (pp. 36, 38). But “every philosophy” is 
Christian “which, although keeping the two orders formally distinct, never- 
theless considers the Christian revelation as an indispensable auxiliary to 
reason” (p. 37). Such a definition is not philosophic; it is historic. It 
describes a “species of the genus philosophy and includes in its extension all 
those philosophical systems which were in fact what they were only because 
a Christian religion existed and because they were ready to submit to its 
influences” (p. 37). These various systems differ by their differences but 
they agree in that Christianity presided over their formation. Interested 
mainly in God, self, and the relations between the two, Christian philosophy 
has, by the simplifying influence of its faith, a fixed center of reference which 
enables it to order and to unify reality. Further, by faith Christian philosophy 
is put upon the right road and protected there from error (pp. 38, 39, 40). 

A true philosophy, then, taken absolutely and in itself, owes all its truth to 
its rationality and to nothing else. But the constitution of this true philosophy 
could not in fact be achieved without the aid of revelation, acting as an 
indispensable moral support to reason (pp. 40, 41). 

If this be right, and Saint Thomas himself asserts it, or if we merely admit 
that this can be right, then the problem of Christian philosophy acquires a 
positive meaning. Doubtless philosophy is not religion, but the question may 
be asked, is it indifferent to the history of philosophy that philosophers were 
Christians? (P. 41.) 

So much for M. Gilson’s answer to the quid sit? aspect of the problem pre- 
sented by Christian philosophy. 

The demonstration of the influence exerted upon the development of 
metaphysics by the Christian revelation, the an sit? aspect of the problem, 
discovers to us the reality of Christian philosophy. This experimental 
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demonstration of the reality of Christian philosophy is undertaken by M. 
Gilson throughout the rest of the book. Obviously the demonstration doubles 
back at times over the quid sit? aspect of the problem. No more than the 
barest indication can be given here of the immensity of M. Gilson’s task. 
The extent of the ground covered may be conceived from but a few of the 
chapter headings: “Beings and Its Necessity”; “Beings and Their Con- 
tingence”’ ; “Analogy, Causality and Finality” ; ‘“The Glory of God” ; ‘“Chris- 
tian Personalism”; “The Intellect and its Object”; “Christian Law and 
Morality” ; and there are many other chapters just as good. 

Nor can anything but a personal reading of the work give any idea of the 
smoothly supple vigor of the author’s style (even in the translation this trait 
is kept), his unerring grasp of the essential, his easy dominance over all the 
facts. The easy student will find each chapter a crystalline summary of 
doctrine buried in black tomes written in Latin. The hard student will be 
grateful for the guiding thread of conclusive texts. 

In sum, if M. Gilson’s interpretation of history be right—and one who 
would question that interpretation would have to be another Athanasius 
against a world of facts—it would appear that we have once more in The 
Spirit of Medieval Philosophy been given the keys to the city of wisdom. 

GERARD SMITH, S.J. 


THEOLOGY 


MANUAL OF PATROLOGY AND History oF THEOLOGY. By F. Cayré, A.A., 
translated by H. Howitt, A.A., B.A. Paris: Society of St. John the Evan- 
gelist. Volume I. 


This is a very important and useful publication. Primarily intended for 
the use of seminarians, it can be recommended to priests and all students who 
wish to obtain a deeper knowledge of the lives and writings of the Fathers. 
What distinguishes this Patrology is the careful and detailed analysis of the 
patristic writings. (1) The dogmatic contents: (a) the various subjects in 
which each Father was particularly interested, especially those in which he 
was a pioneer; (b) his attitude towards the important controversies of his 
time; (c) the so-called “weaker” points in his teaching, i.e., peculiar or even 
erroneous ideas. (2) Particularly in the case of the leading Fathers, a dis- 
cussion of their moral teaching. (3) A special treatment of the ascetical and 
mystical teaching of the greater Fathers. This last is a unique and most 
welcome feature of this work, one which distinguishes it from other Patrolo- 
gies. Would it not have been better, instead of speaking of mysticism, to use 
the venerable old name of spirituality, as the author has done occasionally? 
The work is not primarily based on a direct study of the works of the 
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Fathers but on the best Catholic works on Patrology. A vast bibliography 
is given; perhaps too many references to French periodicals which cannot 
easily be consulted by students in the English speaking world. It is true to 
some extent, as the author says (p. xiii), that “English literature on the 
subject is still extremely scanty.” And yet, perhaps not quite as scanty as 
the author thinks. He quotes very often from the Dictionnaire de théologie 
catholique; he mentions the Catholic Encyclopedia as a useful “compilation” 
(p. xxxiii) in the general bibliography, but I have not seen a single reference 
to it in the whole volume of 740 pages. That is chiefly the fault of the 
translator and he deserves severe censure for it. Wherever the Dictionnaire 
de théologie was quoted he should have referred also to the corresponding 
article in the Catholic Encyclopedia; this especially when, as in the case of 
St. Augustine, the splendid articles in both encyclopedias were written by the 
same author (Peére Portalié, $.J.). Or when an article in the Catholic Ency- 
clopedia is written by a more prominent scholar; thus, e. g., the article in 
the Catholic Encyclopedia on “Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita” is from the 
pen of the foremost authority on that subject. The same defect is noticeable 
in regard to other works which are quoted in French or German, although 
they were translated into English long ago. Thus the excellent Patrology 
of Bardenhewer is quoted in French and German, while nothing is said of 
the fine English translation of Bishop Shahan of the Catholic University 
(1908) ; the work of Rauschen (p. xxxiv) is given in French and German, 
not the English translation; three important works are quoted only in French, 
although there are English translations: Tixeront’s Histoire des dogmes, 
Labriolle’s Histoire de la littérature latine chrétienne, and Pourrat’s La 
Spiritualité chrétienne; also the biographies of St. Ambrose by de Broglie and 
Labriolle, as well as the life of St. Jerome by Largent, and others. Through- 
out the book references should have been made to the pages of these transla- 
tions. A similar carelessness is noticeable in other matters; why, for example, 
should an English work speak of Jean Trithéme, instead of John Trithemius 
(Cath. Enc., XV, 62) or John of Trittenheim? 

On p. xiii the author declares that he “excludes non-Catholic works from 
the bibliographies.” Fortunately he has not kept this promise. I say fortunately, 
because in a work intended for seminarians and priests the more prominent 
non-Catholic writers on Patrology should at least be mentioned, with the 
addition of the word “Protestant.” The author does mention not a few 
Protestant works, as those of Bethune-Baker, Ebert, Seeberg, Kruger, Har- 
nack, etc. The last author’s works quoted are given only in German, whereas 
an English translation was made long ago. A strange citation is found on 
p. 18: Harnack, “in his two works on the History of Dogma, the Lessons 
and the Summary.” The Lessons—also in Cayré’s original French (p. 17), 
les Lecons—puzzled me, until I realized that it was a mistranslation of 
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Harnack’s “Lehrbuch der Dogmen-geschichte,” i.e., “Textbook of the History 
of Dogma” (in English in seven volumes) ; the other, the Summary, is called 
in the English translation “Outlines of the History of Dogma.” 

Serious errors are not found in the work, but a number of inaccuracies of 
minor importance, or misleading statements. 

(1) The author wants to extend the Age of the Fathers to 850. As one 
of the reasons for this he gives (p. 10) ‘“‘the Germanic peoples were converted 
only at the end of this period.” In reality, the majority of the “Germanic” 
peoples had been converted long before that time: the Franks in Gaul 300 
years before; the Goths in Spain, the Burgundians, the Angles and Saxons, 
and the Lombards 200 years before; the East Franks, Alemanni and Bavar- 
ians 100 years before. The author’s assertion is true only in regard to the 
continental Saxons and the Scandinavians. 

(2) On the Didache we read (p. 43) that it “was discovered in 1873 by 
Bryennios, Greek Orthodox Metropolitan of Nicomedia, in the Jerusalem 
codex (1057) and published by him in 1883.” A seminarian, in all proba- 
bility, will be led to think that Bryennios, then Metropolitan of Nicomedia, 
discovered the codex in Jerusalem which had been written there in 1057. 
The facts are these. In 1873 Bryennios, then Professor in a Greek Orthodox 
school in Constantinople, discovered the manuscript in the library of the 
Jerusalem monastery of the Most Holy Sepulchre at Constantinople. Later, 
in 1883, when he was Metropolitan of Nicomedia, he published the Didache. 
The manuscript was transferred to the patriarchal library in Jerusalem in 
1887. The date of the manuscript as usually given, is 1056, not 1057. 

(3) On page 62 we read that St. Ignatius probably “was a disciple of the 
Apostles, not indeed of St. John but of St. Peter or St. Paul.” That is 
possible; to say it is “probable” is not justified as we have no ancient testi- 
mony for it at all. 

(4) On page 17 it is asserted that “Manichaeism was originally a pagan 
sect; later, however, it borrowed a great deal from Christianity and thus 
became a kind of heresy.” This was, indeed, the opinion of many a few 
decades ago (as Tixeront, 1904, etc.). But later and deeper investigations, 
and new discoveries of texts show that besides Eastern (dualistic) and Greek 
elements, there were from the beginning some Christian elements; Christ was, 
in Gnostic fashion, represented as a heavenly d4eon, and a Prophet without 
the full and perfect knowledge. 

(5) On page 5 the author says that certain “weaker points in the writings 
of the Fathers require a favorable interpretation.” This is a somewhat 
dangerous principle. “Favorable” may mean a mild interpretation, but may 
become one that minimizes defects and explains away difficulties. The author 
has done that in several cases. On page 106 it is said that “Millenarianism 
was based on a narrow interpretation of the Apocalypse.” It was a false 
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interpretation. Again, “St. Irenaeus and St. Justin seem to have found it” 
in Asia Minor. That seems to imply that they merely recorded its existence 
in that country, whereas both saints defended Millenarianism (see p. 153). 
Again, that it “disappeared entirely in the fifth century” (p. 107) is an over- 
statement, as it was revived in the thirteenth century among the Apostolici, 
the Spirituals, the Flagellants, then among the Hussite Taborites and the 
Bohemian Brethren. After the Reformation it appeared among many smaller 
Protestant sects, to this day; and within the last hundred years it was held 
by some Catholic writers, as Pagani, Bigon, Rohling, Chabauty and others. 

(6) In the famous epistle of St. Epiphanius to Bishop John of Jerusalem 
(found among the Letters of St. Jerome, no. 51) Epiphanius says that he 
had ordained Paulinian, nephew of St. Jerome. The reason is given in these 
words (condensed): “In Jerome’s monastery there were many pious brothers; 
for a year before many of them complained that they had no one to celebrate 
for them the sacraments of the Lord. For the reverend priests, Jerome and 
Vincent, out of modesty [or religious awe] and humility were unwilling to 
offer the sacrifices permitted to their rank.” ‘Today a seminarian, in fact 
nearly every Catholic, will be amazed by the statement that St. Jerome never 
said Mass; for that is the interpretation given by scholars like Fr. Kirch, S.J., 
and others. How does our author represent this strange case? He says 
(p. 571): “After some opposition he [Jerome] allowed himself to be or- 
dained priest on condition that he was not attached to any particular church.” 
This is decidedly a ‘“‘favorable” interpretation; but is it not false apologetics 
rather than straightforward historical truth? 

(7) An extremely “favorable” judgment is passed on the virgines subin- 
troductae. It is said (p. 83): “An end was put to these practices at the end 
of the third century. Not that there was anything immoral in their behavior.” 
Surely, there was nothing immoral in the practice per se, but it not only was 
beset with grave dangers but did occasionally lead to immorality. One has 
but to read the epistle of St. Cyprian to Pomponius (Vienna Corpus, no. LV ) 
or the complaints of Saints Basil, Gregory of Nazianzum and Gregory of 
Nyssa; or the vehement denunciations of St. Jerome. They judge quite differ- 
ently from our author. From the words of these men and the prohibitions 
of Councils of the fourth and fifth centuries, it is evident that the author is 
also wrong in saying that “the practice came to an end in the third century.” 

One more point must be mentioned. The author says concerning Ter- 
tullian (pp. 230-1): “Although he was married, it is currently held that 
he was ordained priest about the year 200.” And in a footnote is added: 
“Recent critics, as Monceau, Harnack, H. Koch, Bardenhewer, held that 
Tertullian was not a priest. Other critics, however, consider their reasons 
insufficient in the face of St. Jerome’s testimony: “Tertullianus presbyter 
(De Viris, c. 53).” As regards the date of his supposed ordination, absolutely 
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nothing is known. The “about 200” is pure conjecture. Concerning the 
priesthood itself, the passage from Jerome is the only source for it. Now of 
this work, De Viris Illustribus, the author himself declares (p. 586) that 
“it was, perhaps, given too much praise in the early ages.’ Several modern 
scholars, Catholics and Protestants, have carefully examined it and found it 
full of arbitrary assertions. The Analecta Bollandiana, Vol. XVII, p. 474, 
and particularly Vol. XIV, pp. 325 ff., censure this work of St. Jerome most 
severely. Eusebius, from whom St. Jerome took his information, speaks often 
of Tertullian, but never calls him a priest. That is one of the many arbitrary 
additions St. Jerome made to Eusebius. The fact is that many recent Catho- 
lic patrologists and historians say that Tertullian most probably was not a 
priest; some very distinguished ones say that it is certain that he was not 
a priest. At any rate it is no longer permissible to assert that he certainly 
was a priest. It would take too long here to prove this, or to give the modern 
authorities. That would furnish a subject for a very interesting dissertation: 
“Was Tertullian a Priest?” 

Now at the end there is one criticism of a more serious nature. The 
author’s second volume will go as far as the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, including the Jesuit theologians, Suarez, Petavius and others, and 
the great Dominican theologians, Soto, Cano, Bannez., etc. Also St. Theresa 
of Avila has twenty pages. St. John of the Cross and St. Francis de Sales 
are the last. The author naturally endeavors to defend the inclusion of 
those later theologians. He admits that “Fathers” in the strict sense aré€ 
writers up to the middle of the ninth century. By the way, it is much better 
to close the Age of the Fathers in the West with St. Gregory the Great, about 
600, or with St. Isidor of Seville, about the middle of the seventh century; and 
in the East with St. John of Damascus before the middle of the eighth cen- 
tury. This date is given by Bardenhewer and others. 

But our author holds that later theologians should be included because 
they are the continuators of the Fathers (p. xi). The medieval and later 
“Theologians and Doctors from the twelfth to the sixteenth century do but 
carry on the great intellectual tradition of previous centuries” (p. 4). I 
answer: they are continuators, but much more than that. They carry on the 
intellectual tradition of the Fathers, indeed, but in an entirely different 
manner. They have in common the subject matter: theology, the Christian 
religion. For the rest there are great differences: first, the scholastics treat 
religion far more systematically ; secondly, they have a peculiar method, quite 
different from that of the Fathers—it is rightly styled the scholastic method ; 
thirdly, the place assigned to Aristotelianism in scholastic philosophy and 
theology, and the use made of it, differentiates the scholastics and the Fathers. 
Although the author makes the distinction of “Fathers properly so called”’ 
and the “Theologians and Doctors,” the idea of the term Father becomes 
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obscured; the very definition which has antiquity as an essential element, 
becomes confused. Finally, there is here a great inconsistency. Logically the 
author would have to include all theologians who follow the scholastic 
method: the Dominicans, Billuart, Zigliara, etc., as well as the Jesuits, Fran- 
zelin, Pesch, Billot, and others up to the very year 1936. They are essentially 
like Soto, Cano, Suarez, and the others mentioned by the author. 

I can well understand the author’s intention: he wanted to place in the 
hands of seminarians a work which contained also an account of the great 
medieval and later theologians. There is certainly great need of such a work. 
One third of this work deals with the medieval theologians and the Neo- 
Scholastics. It would have been much better to shorten the Patrology strictly 
so called, and write a second volume, a special manual on ‘Medieval and 
Later Theology,” or “Scholastic and Neo-Scholastic Theology,” or whatever 
title he wanted to choose. Such a volume would have been welcomed, prob- 
ably more than a Patrology. 

I am loath to conclude this review with censure. I remind the reader of 
the praise I have bestowed on the work in the beginning. Let me add that, 
unlike most manuals, which are rather dry, the present one reads well. The 
points I have censured are blemishes, but with the exception of the last, only 
minor blemishes in a beautiful picture of the lives and writings of the 


Fathers. R. 6. 


Re.icious THOUGHT IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By J. M. Creed 
and J. S. Boys Smith, New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 


xl, 301. $3.75. 


The eighteenth century may be called a period of transition, at least as 
far as Protestant religious thought is concerned. Its first decades witnessed 
the culmination and passing of deism, its last decades ushered in nineteenth- 
century rationalism. The period linking the two movements is known as 
the “‘Age of Reason.” Appropriately then the first three chapters of the book 
concern natural religion: its relation to revelation, its grounds and sufh- 
ciency. The fourth chapter is entitled “The Passing of the Age of Reason.” 
The fifth chapter, headed ““The Study of the Bible,” introduces the beginnings 
of higher criticism or modern rationalism. Characteristically English is the 
last chapter on ‘““The Church in its Relation to the State,” which, of course, 
overlaps all the preceding chapters. 

The Introduction, running to more than 30 pages, is a very able synthesis 
of the religious ideas as they developed historically in England in consequence 
of the Reformation. The authors, sincere Protestants, applaud the over- 
throw of Papal supremacy in the greater part of Europe; yet they condemn 


deism for rejecting all revelation. They are, of course, silent on the further 
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question as to how revelation can be or is guaranteed as a revelation, either 
to the first recipients or to generations following, or rather to both if it is 
to be of any practical influence on our lives. 

However, the bulk of the book consists of selections from eighteenth- 
century writers, accompanied by a brief biography of each. ‘The list is not 
restricted to English authors, though they obviously hold the lion’s share. 
There are also selections from Spinoza, R. Simon, Lessing, Kant, and so on. 
Except within the single chapters, the matter is arranged topically, not 
chronologically. All the prominent English writers of the period are repre- 
sented, whether they favored deism or (like Paley and Butler) sought to 
counter its destructive influence on religion. The single selections are apt 
and, in most cases, give the reader a fairly clear notion of the writer’s style 


and ideas. 
A. C. Correr, S.J. 


Our Part in THE Mysticat Bopy. By Daniel A. Lord, S.J. St. Louis: 
Queen’s Work Press. Pp. 183. 50 cents. 


Tue Mysticat Bopy or Curist. By Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen, Ph.D. New 
York: Sheed and Ward. Pp. 404. $2.50. 


Le Corps MystiqguE pu Curist. By Ernest Mura. Paris: André Blot. 
Vol. I, pp. 214; Vol. II, pp. 460. 


We arrange these works on the Mystical Body according to the depth and 
breadth of treatment intended by the authors. The work of Father Lord 
is a popularization of this extremely profound theological dogma; it contains 
no technical theological discussion; but the theology which is used or im- 
plied is entirely correct and is phrased in a way which conveys the ideas of 
the doctrine to those not trained in the sacred sciences. The clear and 
colorful chapters of the book are written to serve the practical needs of 
individual piety and of the ascetical life as well as to stir up the zeal of clergy 
and laity to a more intense and intelligent and a more strongly motivated 
“Catholic Action.” So simply and interestingly is the book written that 
Catholics who wish to know something of the profound theology of the 
Mystical Body may well read, study and ponder this little manual before 
attempting other more technical expositions of the dogma. 

Monsignor Sheen’s work, written in vigorous and at times beautiful prose 
does well in emphasizing many features of the nature and activity of the 
Church, the Mystical Body of Christ. The reviewer was impressed with the 
fine portrayal of a Christ who is present and dynamic in the world through 
the Church (as contrasted with the non-Catholic idea of a Teacher, dead but 
memorialized). Again, the author has made a fine point in insisting that the 
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Church does not stand between man and God, but is rather the unique and 
expeditious means of uniting man with God. Thirdly, one cannot but feel 
enthusiastic over the fine paragraphs on the Church’s perpetuity, on Mary’s 
motherhood of man, on the Eucharistic Union, on Catholic Action, on the 
struggles of time and the joys of Catholic death, Purgatory and Heaven. 

Frankly, the reviewer wishes that Monsignor Sheen had been content with 
these topics and their development along large lines. But he has promised 
a “reasoned exposition of the doctrine.” (p. 11). Now there is too much 
accommodation of the Sacred Scriptures to satisfy the demands of theological 
reasoning; and certain accommodations are not acceptable. That of Mt. 
xvii, 14 (p. 89) is artificial; that of the “first born of Mary,” (p. 318) is 
risky ; that of ‘““Kenosis” (p. 378) is an exaggerated novelty. Again, in using 
so many biblical texts in argument the author should have consulted the 
original ; in several cases it is even essential not to have omitted this. Finally, 
the interpretations of certain texts or the inferences drawn from them (e.g., 
concerning Gen. ii, 7 and Jo. xx, 17) fail to convince one that the writer is 
a sure guide in scriptural theology. 

The doctrinal exposition suffers at times, I think, from rhetorical amplifi- 
cation. Thus, the explanation of infallibility (p. 170 ff.) suggests too 
strongly a positive charismatic influence of the Holy Ghost. Episcopal juris- 
diction is so portrayed as to mislead the author into a denial of the Pope’s 
direct jurisdiction over individual Catholics (p. 344). I think that on 
reflection the author would not wish to stand by the infelicitous paragraph 
(pp. 160-161) where we read that a perfect Church would be a stumbling 
block to sinners. In discussing the holiness of the Church, her sanctity in 
her masses should be mentioned along with that in her saints (p. 127). Lastly, 
there are several passages which, while not technically wrong are, nevertheless, 
inaccurately phrased. 

While passing no stricture on the prophecy of the author that the future 
will see the revision of our manuals “de Ecclesia’”’ (p. 4), one may be per- 
mitted to stress the importance of our older works with their clear presenta- 
tion of dogmatic facts and their fine apologetic approach to the difficult ques- 
tions of the nature of the Church. The author seems to wish a different 
approach,—from the standpoint of the doctrine of the Mystical Body. Cer- 
tainly, theologians will write into their treatises longer discussions on the 
Kingdom (in the Old and New Testaments, as an introduction) and a more 
complete treatment of the Mystical Body (toward the end of the manuals) ; 
but such a profound and mysterious doctrine cannot be made the framework 
or approach of the entire treatment; the main lines of doctrine must first be 
made to stand out clearly. 

Father Mura’s long work is written in a quiet, easy and clear style which 
allows the beauty of the theological and ascetical treatment to charm the 
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reader, warm his heart and illumine his mind. It is difficult to select the 
finer parts of a work which sustains a high level and is entirely worthy to 
be included in the library of those priests and lay people who read French. 
The reviewer was most impressed with the fine exposition of the triple office 
of Christ (Priest, King and Prophet) and with the even better description 
of these same functions in the Church (Vol. II). The paraphrase of the 
letter to the Ephesians (Vol. I, 75 ff.) is, I think, the best piece of extended 
exegesis. 

In so long and thorough a treatise one might demand a lengthy discussion 
of the “‘quasi-form’’ of the Mystical Body, and whether the Holy Ghost is 
this form by appropriation or hypostatically; here, too, some reference to 
Petau’s theory is necessary. In I1, 31, the fact that Christ was called to be 
a priest is not sufficiently emphasized. In II, 252 ff., the author is over- 
emphatic in stressing the prevalence of mystical prayer and its normality in 
the interior lives of Christians; here the Pauline citations do not sustain the 
statements of the writer. Some theologians caution us against the use of 
“Co-redemptrix”’ as a title of our Lady; the author has used it, but without 
doctrinal error. A critical note is needed concerning | Jo. v, 7 (II, 62) and 
a more thorough exegetical discussion of Gen. iii, 15 (II, 123) in view of the 
points made out of these texts. 

Let me emphasize by quotation and comment a valuable paragraph of 
Father Mura. He writes (II, 344): “On Calvary we were not incorporated 
into the Saviour in order to participate in His sacrifice, since Jesus, as” 
Augustine says, ‘offered Himself in the Passion so that we should become the 
Body of such a Head.’” (City of God, Bk. ix., Ch. vi). Now in view of 
St. Augustine’s words (and they are a quintessence of Pauline doctrine), one 
should not speak of any quality of victimhood as belonging to the members 
of Christ before the moment of the achievement of the sacrifice. There was, 
indeed, a solidarity between Christ and fallen man; for He had a similar 
nature; He had a sympathy and love for fallen man; and by divine decree 
He was the Head of the race, and thus in Him man offered to God satis- 
faction. It is this solidarity of fallen man with Christ which merges into 
the mystical solidarity of Christ and man at the moment of Calvary’s sacri- 
fice, and properly the beginning of the existence of the Mystical Body begins 
then. The previous union has become the Mystical union. According to 
St. Paul, the moment of Calvary’s sacrifice of the physical Christ is the 
moment of our baptism individually ; hence we are baptized into the death of 
Christ. Doctrinal clearness, | think, demands that we distinguish these two 
unions of Christ and man; else we run into the danger of saying that man 
made some satisfaction for himself on Calvary, when in fact he was abso- 
lutely dead and impotent supernaturally. Both these unions are subsequent 
conceptually to man’s solidarity in Adam both in the elevation and the fall. 


W. J. McGarry, S.J. 
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A History oF Rericion. By Herbert H. Gowen. Milwaukee: More- 
house Publishing Co. Pages 698, ix. $3.50. 


In the first paragraph of his book, Dr. Gowen states openly the spirit in 
which it has been written: “I wish to confess . . . that the present volume 
is conceived unashamedly from the Christian point of view,” and adds shortly 
after, ‘for myself I can only see the history of religion against the background 
of a Christian philosophy.” Such a statement will doubtless not meet with 
the approbation of those who feel that scientific detachment from any par- 
ticular religion is required for an objective presentation of the history of 
religion, but will be welcomed by those who are convinced that Christ is, 
indeed, the center of history. This, however, does not mean that the book is 
written from a Catholic viewpoint. Dr. Gowen presents the history of 
religion from an evolutionary standpoint. 

Dr. Gowen then, while accepting the evolutionary theory of religion, will 
not accept it without accepting God and His Divine plan. He is not one 
of those who “‘try to describe the garden, but do not recognize the gardener.” 
The husbandman is always busy with the vine, pruning and dressing it that 
it may produce much fruit. And because this is the correct position, his 
book is a refreshing and wholesome contrast to the rationalistic histories of 
religion. On the other hand it will not completely satisfy the Catholic 
mind which in the first place graphically presents the history of religion in 
form of a straight line with numerous deviations from it, rather than in the 
form of Dr. Gowen’s double triangle. The Catholic will begin with the 
special creation of the first man and woman, destined for a supernatural 
end, life with God, and given the means to attain it, and the conditions 
stated under which they would forfeit it both for themselves and those to 
be born of them. The story of their fall and sentence is narrated in the 
second and third chapters of Genesis, but even in the midst of their condemna- 
tion the Divine plan of restoration is set in operation. 

Catholics do not believe, as Dr. Gowen apparently does, that the Founder 
of Christianity limited the unity of His Kingdom to mere likeness of purpose 
and of action but demanded also unity in organization, in authority and 
obedience to that authority, and that consequently the Reformation, like 
Arianism, Nestorianism and Monophysitism are deviations from the straight 
line of God’s plan that leads from the gate of the garden to the portals of 
Heaven. 

In the Catholic view, the History of Religion may be considered as the 
epic of the age-long warfare of God against the forces of hatred and evil. 
It records the deliberate, unhurrying but insistent pursuit whereby the 
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“Hound of Heaven’ pursues with His mercy the human soul, whilst the 
latter throughout the course of history seeks along every avenue surcease 
from that inward urge which impels it always toward its true rest and 
satisfaction, the supernatural life for which it was created. 

Granting, then, the above-noted divergence from the Catholic viewpoint 
as well as too great a leaning towards Wellhausen and the higher critics in 
the discussion of the religion of Israel, we find that there is a wealth of 
material in Dr. Gowen’s book, of value to classes in general and religious 
history, as well as to the thoughtful general reader. It is written in a 
lucid literary style and with a spiritual sensibility which lends charm to the 
work, and a diligent examination of it will well repay the reader. 


R. A. Dyson, S.J. 
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